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THE WHIG OPPOSITION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION! 


TE ARE frequently given a choice, even by some re- 
cent writers, of believing either that the English 
whigs felt a deep sympathy for the American revo- 

lutionary cause or that they were merely greedy of office. A 
third possibility is probably nearer the truth, namely, that the 
whigs were genuinely fighting for their principles, but that they 
interpreted the American problem in their own English terms— 
terms that were far removed from those of the colonists on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Parliament at this time consisted almost entirely of a small 
governing class, monopolizing the seats in both houses. Closely 
connected by birth, by education, and by interest, the vast ma- 
jority of members reflected in their outlook the complacency nat- 
ural to an aristocracy which had seen the country victorious 
far and wide, and knew that its unrivaled constitution was ad- 

1A paper read before the American Historical Association, Toronto, 1932. It is 
necessary to emphasize the word “‘whig’’ as applied to the only group in opposition 
who may be given that term without any reservation; that is, the group generally 


known as the Rockingham whigs. Of all who opposed the North ministry they alone 
were influential enough to form the nucleus of a new administration. 
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mired of all beholders. The same men who determined an Amer- 
ican policy read with satisfaction the great pronouncements of 
Gibbon—pronouncements drawn from observation of England 
as much as from knowledge of Rome. The same men listened to 
professors of history who described the Roman empire in terms 
of recognizable English history, including alike whig oligarchies 
and exiled Stuarts. The very emphasis on Rome which we find 
in this period admits the consciousness of an English parallel; 
and it needed only the American Revolution to suggest the pos- 
sibility of a decline and fall. The English aristocracy, great 
minds like Burke and lesser minds like the king, glorying in the 
name of Britain, automatically translated every past epoch and 
every current issue into terms of England. The East India Com- 
pany was hated, not for the plunder of India, but for the cor- 
ruption of England; the Quebec Act was denounced, not for its 
likely effect on the Canadians, but for its alleged betrayal of 
English merchants, English protestantism, and the English rev- 
olution. And America was defended, not for love, but because 
her future was an English issue—an issue in English domestic 
politics. 

The accession of George III inevitably created an entirely 
new political situation, in which the whigs had to reconsider 
their conduct. The new king, determined at all costs to do his 
duty, and rule effectively as a monarch under the settlement of 
1689, insisted upon his right to carry on the government through 
ministers of his own choosing, irrespective of their particular 
groups. Those whigs who would not follow his leadership had 
to go into the wilderness. The majority were true to the great 
whig principle of holding office, and gradually took a line which 
indicated in varying degrees their readiness to serve the king. 
By 1774 the opposition consisted of remnants. 

Most influential of these was the group of Rockingham whigs 
who had in 1763 decided to stake their youth and influence on 
a policy which became increasingly one of party and of opposi- 
tion.? Rather than accept office on occasion as individuals, they 





? For these beginnings and for the entire political situation before 1765, see L. B. 
Namier, Structure of politics at the accession of George III (2 vols.; London, 1929) and 
England in the age of the American Revolution (London, 1930). 
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preferred to stand together against the system of personal gov- 
ernment, and to adopt principles which would preserve an aris- 
tocratic, rather than a royal, basis of government. They con- 
ducted a crusade against the influence of the crown, and to their 
enemies appeared to be asserting a right to keep the king in 
leading strings. They took the important step of associating 
themselves with the merchants; and they retained this alliance 
during their brief opportunity of office in 1765.3 The result was 
both the repeal of the Stamp Act and the passing of the Declara- 
tory Act, by which they asserted that supremacy of parliament 
in which they believed so firmly. In 1770 Burke published his 
great manifesto, Thoughts on the cause of the present discontents, 
and committed them to the idea of party as “‘a body of men 
united, for promoting the national interest, upon some particu- 
lar principle.”’ The Rockingham whigs recognized early that the 
king’s ideal of non-partisan government, well as it looks in the- 
ory, does not work out in practice unless it is administered by 
an autocrat, and this they were determined George III should 
not be. They sought, therefore, to deprive him of his last re- 
source, the placemen in parliament, by bringing in a bill to cut 
down offices of profit. The king for his part was determined not 
to give in to a set of wealthy and powerful men, united in what 
he and many others regarded as a factious conspiracy to monop- 
olize the government. (Long afterward, when at last in 1782 
the whigs had their way, the king prepared to abdicate.) By 
the outbreak of the American Revolution the dominant political 
issue was this fight between the irreconcilable forces of party 
and personal government. Into this issue America fitted. Ameri- 
can patronage was considerable, a weapon of growing strength 
in the hands of the crown; the prospect of an American revenue 
in royal control was a perpetual nightmare to those who feared 
despotism; and, finally, a royal army, victorious over the colon- 
ists, would complete the picture of Stuart tyranny visualized so 
persistently by opposition whigs.‘ 


3 L. Stuart Sutherland, “Edmund Burke and the first Rockingham ministry,” Eng- 
lish historical review, XLVII (1932), 46-70. 

4 See, e.g., David Hartley, Letters on the American War (London, 1778), p. 41, and 
An address to... . Hull (London, 1784), p. 9; Edmund Burke, An appeal from the new 
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After the first heat against Boston had cooled down, the 
whigs decided that, in Burke’s words, “this great affair of Amer- 
ica is to be taken up as a business”’;> and they therefore accused 
the king of endangering the liberties of England by his attempt 
to coerce the whigs of America.® Their difficulty lay in framing 
any kind of constructive policy with which to counter the simple 
if dangerous one of the ministry. Later experience has taught 
us to believe almost exclusively in local autonomy under the 
crown; and this solution was perfectly familiar during the revo- 
lution, both in England and in America; but it was essentially a 
tory solution. As North said: ““The Americans talked of their 
belonging to the crown. Their language therefore was that of 
toryism.””’ Two letters of Boswell put the views of a “home rule 
tory” in the clearest possible words: 

I regret [he wrote to Johnson]* that the king does not see it to be better for 
him to receive constitutional supplies from his American subjects by the voice 
of their own assemblies .... than through the medium of his British sub- 
jects. I am persuaded that the power of the crown, which I wish to increase, 
would be greater when in contact with all its dominions than if the “rays of 
regal bounty” were to “shine” through that dense and troubled body, a mod- 
ern British parliament. 

I have professed myself [he wrote to Burke]? a friend to our fellow-subjects 
in America, so far as they claim an exemption from being taxed by the repre- 
sentatives of the king’s British subjects. .... I deny the Declaratory act; 
and I am a warm tory, in its true constitutional sense. 


It is an ironical fact that George III, instead of assuming the 
réle of despot, in which the whigs were so fond of seeing him, 


to the old whigs (London, 1791); Richard Price, Observations on the nature of civil liberty 
.... (London, 1776), p. 38; Parliamentary history of England from the earliest period to 
the year 1803 (London, 1813), XVIII, 529, 1431; XIX, 404-5, 803. 

5 Earl Fitzwilliam and General Sir R. Bourke (eds.), Correspondence of Edmund 
Burke (4 vols.; London, 1844), I, 503. 

6G. H. Guttridge, “English liberty and the American Revolution,” Proceedings of 
the Pacific Coast branch of the American Historical Association (1930), pp. 151-59. 

7 Parliamentary history, XVIII, 771. 

8 James Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson (London, 1791), under date of Feb. 28, 
1778. 


® Correspondence of Edmund Burke, IU, 207. 
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preferred the ignoble ascendancy of a parliamentary boss. He 
deliberately and unnecessarily identified himself with parlia- 
mentary authority over the colonies, and announced, quite 
truly, that in relation to America he was “fighting the battle of 
the legislature.””° He thus put the whigs in a very awkward 
position. They were the great upholders of parliamentary su- 
premacy at home and abroad; and they had an unshakable be- 
lief in the complete authority of parliament over the American 
colonies. But George III had stolen their thunder. If he had 
adopted Boswell’s plan of home rule under the crown, the whigs 
could have taken their natural position and opposed this as a 
monstrous act of royal aggression. Since the king did not seek 
this solution, it was quietly and persistently ignored in England, 
because the opposition believed that the king was already too 
powerful. 

One promising solution to the American riddle was thus dis- 
regarded. A second—that of some form of electoral readjust- 
ment to include the colonists—was equally outside the whig pro- 
gram. Adam Smith suggested this in his Wealth of nations; and 
even in 1778 as a ministerial adviser he was still clinging to the 
possibility ;!! but the whigs believed firmly in a narrow electo- 
rate, and were determined to resist any innovation which would 
disturb the aristocratic domination of parliament. They could 
therefore hardly be expected to take the initiative in such a 
scheme. Moreover, when the policy of coercion began with the 
Boston Port Bill, many of the whigs agreed that the offending 
town ought to be punished. The king could well remark that 
“the feebleness and futility of opposition shews the rectitude of 
the measure.’"? When their fear of exaggerated coercion and 
their interest in trade spurred them to activity, they could only 
advocate the repeal of the irritating acts, in order that the rights 
which they asserted might not be enforced. As Burke said: 

10 Sir J. W. Fortescue (ed.), Correspondence of George the Third from 1760 to De- 
cember 1783 (6 vols.; London, 1927-28), III, 256. 


1G. H. Guttridge, ““Adam Smith on the American Revolution, an unpublished 
memorial,” American historical review, XXXVIII (1933), 714-20. 


2 Correspondence of George the Third, III, 84. 
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The proposition is peace; not peace to depend on the juridical determining 
of perplexing questions; or the precise marking the shadowing boundaries of 
a complex government. It is simple peace. .. . . 8 
The appeal was a noble one. It was also extremely convenient; 
for the whigs had nothing to suggest except to appeal to Time 
the healer, and to leave the future to take care of itself. 


Particularly important for an American policy was the rela- 
tion between the Rockingham whigs and the small personal 
group of Chatham and his friends, Shelburne, Camden, Barré, 
and Dunning. For Chatham was the one man who commanded 
a reputation great enough, both in England and in America, for 
a dictator. He differed considerably from Rockingham. First 
and foremost he strongly disapproved of the idea of an organ- 
ized party; and refused to lend color to the accusation of being 
bound to anyone. “‘Not men but measures” was his watchword; 
and he had joined forces with the king in 1766 to achieve their 
common ideal of a non-partisan ministry—the famous mosaic 
ministry ridiculed by Burke. In this respect, and in his personal 
deference to the king, he did not share the extreme hostility to 
the crown which characterized the whigs; and he was therefore 
suspect to them. Indeed, although he supported their aim of 
reducing places of profit in royal hands, Chatham often took up 
a contemptuously tolerant attitude, and was reported to be 
willing, if he came into office, not to “meddle with the dirty 
people.”* If he was more tolerant of the crown than Burke, he 
was also more tolerant of the people, and was willing to go at 
least part of the way to that reform of the electorate which was 
anathema to the whigs. This comes out in his American policy. 
Believing in a great empire strongly governed, if necessary by 
an effective crown resting on the basis of a wider electorate, 
Chatham, “‘a friend to the whole, not parts, of empire,’’ came 
nearest of all leaders to thinking in terms of America as part of 
the British Empire. Disapproving especially of the Declaratory 
Act, he lost no opportunity of casting it in the teeth of the 


13 Parliamentary history, XVIII, 481. 
144 Horace Walpole, Last journals of Horace Walpole during the reign of George III 
from 177 1}to§1783 (2 vols.; London, 1859), II, 244. 
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whigs; and in practice he proposed to limit the authority of the 
English parliament over America by excluding the right of taxa- 
tion; and to this end was willing, in his plan of 1775, to recog- 
nize congress—a step toward the tory idea of home rule which 
jeopardized his support by the Rockingham whigs. 

To this difference of opinion Chatham added a supreme con- 
fidence in his own opinion which precluded any co-operation 
with those who would not submit completely. According to 
Burke, he “expected a very blind submission .. .. without 
considering himself as having any reciprocal obligation” ;“ and 
his liking for dramatic effect also led him to emphasize his per- 
sonal independence. A constant note of hostility can be traced 
in the allusions made to Chatham by the whigs. Horace Wal- 
pole refers to his “haughtiness and absurdity”’;* Burke definite- 
ly classes him as an asset to the ministry, and hopes at best to 
prevent his doing much mischief.” Thus, although Rockingham 
to his credit expressed a determination to overlook tricks played 
on him, Chatham was so far from the whigs at the critical period 
in 1775 that their relation was one of negotiation through inter- 
mediaries. The Rockingham group, annoyed also at the enthu- 
siasm of America for Chatham, warned their friends there that 
their faith was misplaced.'8 

Between 1775 and 1778 the American situation in regard to 
English politics changed radically. At first the wiser whig lead- 
ers, realizing their unhappy plight, had advocated a “melan- 
choly silence.” The policy of negation was developed by 
1776 into a formal secession from parliament; but nothing the 
whigs could do seemed to win them any perceptible support. 
Meanwhile the Declaration of Independence, and its successful 
assertion in war, gave them much food for thought; and they 
gradually came to the conclusion that they had better resign 

16 Correspondence of Edmund Burke, II, 274. 

16 Walpole, op. cit., I, 447. 

17 Correspondence of Edmund Burke, Il, 63-64. 

18 Champion MSS in Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. Letter dated Nov. 
1775. 

19 Earl of Albemarle (ed.), Memoirs of the Marquess of Rockingham (2 vols.; London, 
1852), II, 285. Hereafter cited as Albemarle. 


-_ 
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themselves to the complete independence of America rather 
than run the risk of their old bugbear, home rule under the 
crown. New converts to this opinion came over daily during 
1777. In 1778 they denounced North’s conciliatory proposals 
as tending to increase the prerogative in proportion as they 
diminished the empire.” But Chatham, thinking still in terms 
of the great empire he had done so much to build, and not fear- 
ing the crown, “would as soon subscribe to transubstantiation 
as to sovereignty by right in the colonies.’’*! The position of 
the two groups was thus reversed. Whereas in 1775 Chatham 
had been willing to recognize congress, while the whigs feared 
any concession to the idea of home rule under the crown, now it 
was they who were willing to concede a form of independence 
which Chatham refused to consider, since it went beyond effec- 
tive imperial control. 

The king and Lord North were of course well informed of 
these disagreements. Chatham was besieged by ministerial 
friends as well as opposition leaders, all trying to agree on some 
policy that he could advertise by his great name. The king 
agreed to accept an administration containing Chatham and his 
supporters, provided North remained at the head—that is, pro- 
vided that Chatham was not in a position to nominate and con- 
trol the entire ministry, a function which George III regarded 
as properly his own. North soon knew that, in Shelburne’s 
words, “Lord Chatham must be the dictator” ;” and the negotia- 
tions had no result. At the same time the whigs appeared to 
give in completely to Chatham’s leadership; but whatever ar- 
rangements were made orally, they did not succeed in establish- 
ing a united front; and on the memorable day in April, 1778, 
Chatham not only made his dying speech in the Lords but also 
proclaimed publicly his indignant repudiation of whig policy. 


In the later years of the war the radicals began to play an im- 
portant part in whig policy. Objecting to the entire principle of 


20 Parliamentary history, XTX, 779. 

21 Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, Life of William, earl of Shelburne, afterwards first 
marquess of Lansdowne with extracts from his papers and correspondence (2 vols.; London, 
1912), II, 9. Hereafter cited as Fitzmaurice. 

2 Ibid., pp. 15 ff. 
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a restricted governing class, they demanded not only the reduc- 
tion of crown influence, but also a complete reform of the elec- 
torate and more frequent elections. Represented outside parli- 
ament by several societies and by such skilful pamphleteers as 
Price, Cartwright, and Catherine Macaulay, they were, by the 
very nature of their political views, the only persons who could 
feel a real sympathy with colonial demands for self-govern- 
ment; and in fact close links were established with America. In 
parliament, Wilkes and the little group of perhaps a dozen mem- 
bers whose most persistent speaker he was supported the whigs 
in their attack on the crown and the placemen; but they differed 
so completely on more sweeping changes that the union was 
mainly one of convenience. The radicals regarded corruption 
by the aristocracy—a “misinformed and selfish nobility’”’*—as 
an evil equal to corruption by the crown; and confessed sadly 
that the whigs were as intent on preserving a monopoly of par- 
liamentary power as their opponents.* The followers of Chat- 
ham were more sympathetic with radical views; and two of the 
leading writers, Richard Price and Joseph Priestley, were close- 
ly connected with Chatham’s friend and successor, Lord Shel- 
burne, who wes roundly denounced by Burke for his popular 
leanings.» Even within the whig ranks there were a few men, 
headed by Sir George Savile, who were willing to go at least 
part of the way with the radicals, and they made more easy the 
task of building a temporary alliance between all the opposition 
parties. All agreed, of course, on the limited reform represented 
by Burke’s crusade against the influence of the crown; and in 
1780 dissatisfaction with the war and the ministry united op- 
position throughout the country in that wave of agitation for 
reform which spread from north to south in the guise of county 
associations—meetings and organizations of electors in the 
counties to demand at least a limited redress of grievances. 
This unity gained parliamentary recognition in Dunning’s fa- 

23 Catherine Macaulay, Observations on a pamphlet entitled, Thoughts on the cause of 
the present discontents (London, 1770), p. 11. 


24 Political papers .... collected by Rev. Christopher Wyvill (4 vols.; York, 1794—- 
1802), III, 163, 261. Hereafter cited as Wyvill papers. 


25 Correspondence of Edmund Burke, II, 111. 
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mous motion against the influence of the crown; but the radi- 
cals were ill content with so conservative a policy, and the whigs 
were uneasy at finding themselves even moderately linked to 
radicalism. They drew aloof, and by their restraint did much 
to weaken the movement for reform. It was soon apparent that, 
as one of the radical leaders wrote, “the assistance of the Great 
Whig Aristocracy in any more effectual Reform than that held 
out in the economical Petition was not then to be expected.’ 
Shelburne was intensely indignant at Rockingham’s refusal to 
ride to victory on the high radical tide: ‘““There he stands,”’ he 
wrote to a friend,” “‘obstinately stopping the free course of 
popular spirit, which alone can ever oppose the court.” 

With all their disagreements, however, Shelburne knew that 
he could not act alone; and he, like Rockingham, refused to 
give up his aim of a reformed administration by entering into 
an alliance with ministers who had carried on a disastrous policy 
in subservience to George III’s principles of government. What 
Shelburne and Rockingham invariably agreed upon was that 
the royal bloc of placemen in parliament must be destroyed. 
Neither would consider an alliance with ministers whom they 
regarded as the tools of a debased parliamentary system. The 
two main groups were thus sufficiently united to refuse any 
support to the ministry, but not united enough to turn it out 
quickly. It is probably true that if they could have agreed on 
a programme, and could have mobilized the growing popular 
discontent, they could have forced a much earlier victory in 
parliament—possibly well before Yorktown. 

Of the abortive negotiations between the ministry and the 
opposition before 1782, it is enough to say that they failed be- 
cause Shelburne would not join the existing ministry alone, pre- 
ferring, in spite of disagreement, to combine with Rockingham; 
while the conditions which Rockingham made included such a 
drastic reduction of profitable offices that the king abandoned 
all attempts to deal with him. Ultimately, when the ministry 
simply could not go on any longer, the king accepted Shel- 


% Wyvill papers, postscript to the preface, p. xv. See also Albemarle, II, 396-400. 
27 Fitzmaurice, II, 72. 
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burne’s terms, and the new administration included both op- 
position groups. It was only a matter of time, however, before 
the discordant elements overcame this precarious harmony, and 
at Rockingham’s death differences once more prevailed. Hap- 
pily, Shelburne had time to lay the foundations of an American 
peace. 


Although we may in general classify the personnel of opposi- 
tion in the three groups of Rockingham whigs, Chathamites, 
and radicals, the classification of their opinions in this way must 
be qualified by constant exceptions and ambiguities. The Rock- 
ingham whigs themselves were not of one mind. Burke was in- 
deed their mouthpiece but he was not their leader; and the 
great dukes frequently exerted their influence in another direc- 
tion. They were especially afraid of appearing factious, and 
were not convinced of the validity of Burke’s theory of party. 
When persistently outvoted, their natural course was to retire 
to their country seats. On the other hand, some, like the Duke 
of Richmond, Sir George Savile, and David Hartley, were more 
sympathetic with the radicals. The merchants were variable, 
and practically deserted the group in the crisis of 1775. 

Moreover, there were several important leaders in opposition 
who were not wholly of any group. The Earl of Abingdon played 
a vigorous lone hand, and the Duke of Grafton, whose impor- 
tance lay in the fact that his past high office made him a rival 
of Rockingham and Shelburne, stood somewhere between Chat- 
ham and Rockingham. Charles Fox was more intimately con- 
nected with the fortunes of the Rockingham whigs, and is often 
spoken of as if he were one. Coming into opposition after the 
Boston Port Act, he did not join Rockingham until 1778, and 
even then pursued a very definite path of his own. Fox appar- 
ently never resigned himself to being out of office; and when the 
Rockingham whigs were holding fast to their determination 
not to accept power save on their own terms—the destruction 
of royal influence—Fox was advocating a gentler policy, and in 
spite of his vehement denunciations was throughout regarded 
by the ministry as one of the most easily obtained recruits. The 
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king’s advisers, however, decided that Fox was not worth hav- 
ing.“ He was a brilliant parliamentarian, terrible to his en- 
emies, and hardly less so to his friends; and we can but speculate 
how much harm he did the whig cause by giving it that appear- 
ance of shallow self-interest which led onlookers to distrust the 
opposition so gravely. It was no accident that after coming in- 
to power in 1782 the opposition failed to preserve its own exist- 
ence as a political entity. The disruptive elements were there 
throughout the war, and the fiasco of 1782-84 was only a more 
spectacular manifestation of the irreconcilable differences of 
1775 and 1778 and 1780. The break between the Rockingham 
and the Chathamite sections became complete—partly because 
of American independence; Fox found his way back into the bos- 
om of the ministry, or at least into that of Lord North; whigs 
and radicals parted company; and even the internal divisions of 
the Rockingham whigs came to actual severance.” 

One of the main reasons for the weakness of opposition during 
the American war was undoubtedly the apparently unpatriot- 
ic conduct which so many of its leaders displayed. Taking the 
view that the war was a civil war, they informed the Americans 
what military preparations the ministry were making; they as- 
sured their friends without warranty that Lord North was pre- 
pared to concede more than he offered; and they rejoiced at 
American victories. Many instances are recorded of the disgust 
which this conduct aroused.” Lord Barrington commented in 
1779 that the opposition was so universally detested and feared 
that the ministry found a support in the nation to which they 
were entitled only by comparison." This disrepute, however, 

28 Auckland MSS, British Museum, III, 395; Albemarle, II, 371; Lord John Russell 
(ed.), Memorials and correspondence of C. J. Fox (4 vols.; London, 1853), I, 206. 


29 See the strong letter from Sir George Savile to David Hartley in Richard Warner, 
Literary recollections (2 vols.; London, 1830), II, 242-46. 

% Champion MSS in Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. under dates of Aug. 
26 and Dec. 9, 1775; reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Various col- 
lections (Knox MSS), VI, 152; Countess of Minto, Life and letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
....from 1751 to 1806 (3 vols.; London, 1874), I, 74-77; Mrs. V. H. Stuart-Wortley, 
A prime minister and his son, from the correspondence of the third Earl of Bute and 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Stuart (London, 1925), p. 115. 

* Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Lothian MSS, p. 351. 
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must not obscure the fact that the opposition was divided into 
groups with totally irreconcilable principles of domestic politics. 
The whigs supported America because they saw in it a stubborn 
resistance to the revival of a high royal prerogative, and to an 
actual ministerial despotism. The radicals saw in the American 
claim to “no taxation without representation” a wholly differ- 
ent challenge to an outworn electoral monopoly. Chatham, 
standing between the two, was dominated by a vision of empire 
which might have enabled him to solve the problem, given both 
the health and the power. Among all these, and in the persons 
of individual members of opposition, the habit of independent 
thought and action was too firmly rooted to be set aside for long. 
Each interpreted the American problem in his own terms; and 
the several interpretations were so far removed that harmony 


would have been surprising indeed. 
G. H. Gutrrivce 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE BLACK- 
LIST DURING THE GREAT WAR 


BLACKLIST may be defined as a list of persons or 
A firms in a neutral country with which a belligerent 
power, in order to weaken the enemy, forbids its na- 
tionals to trade. For the first time in history this weapon was 
employed during the Great War on a large scale and with wide- 
spread effectiveness. It was used in varying degrees by Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and Australia. Even 
the United States, which as a neutral had vigorously protested 
against the blacklist, fell into line after entering the war and 
with a fine show of inconsistency outdid her associates in pro- 
scribing firms of enemy taint. The British blacklist—the only 
one of world-wide importance during the period of American 
neutrality—was applied to the United States at such a late date 
and to such a negligible degree that its harmful commercial 
effects were scarcely felt in those days of war-time prosperity. 
It was not, therefore, as an economic but as a diplomatic prob- 
lem that this interference with American trade assumed a serious 
aspect in the United States. Although the blacklist was much 
more defensible from the standpoint of international law and in 
many respects less irritating than Great Britain’s practice with 
regard to contraband and the mails, its application to the United 
States came in the face of such an accumulation of grievances 
that during the ensuing weeks American ill-feeling toward 
England approached the breaking point. Reviewing at a later 
date the difficulties of the United States as a neutral, and with 
this period particularly in mind, Colonel House asserted that 
had it not been for the more serious offenses of Germany it 
would have been well-nigh impossible to avoid hostilities with 
Great Britain.' It is evident, then, that the blacklist was a 
problem of real significance not only in the history of the United 
States but also in the larger field of World War diplomacy. 


1 Charles Seymour, The intimate papers of Colonel House (Boston, 1926), II, 311. 
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At the outbreak of the war Great Britain resorted to her 
traditional practice of considering domicile, not nationality, 
the test of enemy character for purposes of trade. In other 
words, an Englishman was permitted to carry on business with a 
German living in the United States, but not with one living in 
Germany. The policy of France was different—an enemy was 
an enemy wherever found. French merchants were consequent- 
ly at a disadvantage in competing with the British, and partly 
as a result of this circumstance a shift in policy was deemed 
necessary. Although Great Britain had already forbidden her 
subjects to trade with an enemy domiciled in his own country, 
it was not until October, 1915, that this prohibition was ex- 
tended, in a limited degree, to neutral territory. On June 25, 
1915—and here is to be noted the first complete acceptance of 
the French view—the British government went a step further 
and forbade its subjects to trade with all persons of enemy na- 
tionality residing in China, Siam, Persia, and Morocco. These 
restrictions were greatly extended by the Trading with the 
Enemy Act of December 23, 1915, which authorized the issuance 
of proclamations forbidding trade not only with enemy sub- 
jects living abroad, but also with persons or organizations in 
neutral countries engaged in lending aid to the enemy. Under 
the provisions of this law, blacklists of objectionable individuals 
or firms were subsequently published for practically all the neu- 
tral nations of the world.? 

Asearly as March 25, 1916, the United States received an un- 
pleasant introduction to this practice when the British pro- 
scribed 15 firms in the Philippine Islands.’ It was not, however, 
until July 18, 1916, almost two years after the outbreak of war, 
that Great Britain announced a blacklist for the United States.‘ 
The French, who up to this point had not felt the need of such 
a weapon, followed suit and early in August, 1916, adopted the 


2 For a convenient summary of British practice prior to July, 1916, see Papers relat- 
ing to the foreign relations of the United States, 1916 supplement, The World War (Wash- 
ington, 1929), pp. 433-34. Hereafter cited as Foreign relations, 1916 supplement. 

3 Skinner (consul general at London) to Lansing, March 25, 1916, Foreign relations, 
1916 supplement, p. 360. 

4 London Gazette, July 18, 1916, pp. 1089-91. 
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entire British list.5 Even Japan, an ally of Great Britain, ac- 
quiesced in a ban placed upon 86 firms carrying on business 
within her borders.* The Central Powers were not to be out- 
done, for in July, 1916, Germany and Austria blacklisted cer- 
tain neutral concerns in Switzerland.’ Then, on August 3, 1916, 
Australia, apparently the only one of the British dominions to 
take such action, proscribed some 50 firms in the United States;* 
and, finally, in the same month, Italy fell into line and adopted 
the practice of her allies. 

Having surveyed the development of the blacklist during the 
period of American neutrality, we may turn to its effects upon 
the United States. It was in China, late in 1915, that American 
interests began to feel the pinch of the British regulatory meas- 
ures. Several American firms, suspected of German association, 
were forbidden the use of British vessels, cables, or banks. Com- 
plaints were accordingly made to the American minister in 
China, Paul S. Reinsch, that the trade of the United States in 
the Orient was being seriously affected and that the British 
were deliberately and unfairly attempting to squeeze out Am- 
erican and German interests.'° In response to the representa- 
tions of Walter H. Page, the American ambassador, the British 
foreign office stated that every American firm in China able to 
demonstrate the absence of enemy taint had been readily ad- 
mitted to a white list, and that if American concerns did not like 
the conditions under which they were asked to use British facili- 
ties they would do well to employ those of other nations." This 

5 Journal officiel de la République frangaise, 6 Aoit, 1916, pp. 7052 ff. 

® See Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, p. 463. Several other Allied Powers also 
acquiesced in the British blacklist. 

7 New York Times, July 29, 1916; August 26, 1916; Foreign relations, 1916 Supple- 
ment, p. 420. 


8 Melbourne Argus, August 4, 1916. Most of these names corresponded with those 
on the British list. 


® New York Times, August 5, 1916. 

10 Reinsch to Lansing, November 9, 1915, Foreign relations, 1915 supplement, pp. 
610-11; Lansing to Page, December 18, 1915, ibid., pp. 641-42; Lansing to Page, Jan- 
uary 10, 1916, ibid., 1916 supplement, p. 330. 

1 Memorandum of the British foreign office to the American embassy, January 22, 
1916, ibid., pp. $45-49. 
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injunction, in view of the strong economic position of the British 
in the Far East, was not altogether satisfying; nevertheless, it 
would appear that Great Britain was technically within her 
rights. 

In the meantime the department of state had become con- 
cerned over the passing of the British Trading with the Enemy 
Act of December 23, 1915. Robert Lansing, the secretary of 
state, instructed Page to advise the British foreign office that 
this measure was “pregnant with possibilities of undue inter- 
ference with American trade” and formally to reserve the right 
to protest against its application to the United States." The 
attitude of Lansing was so forcibly expressed on this occasion 
that Great Britain should have had adequate warning of the 
extreme feeling that would be aroused by blacklisting American 
firms." 

The British note of reply, dated February 16, 1916, was de- 
signed to quiet the fears of the United States. Speaking for Sir 
Edward Grey, secretary of state for foreign affairs, Sir L. 
Worthington Evans explained that the act had been framed for 
the purpose of bringing English regulations into harmony with 
those of France, and that the United States should feel grateful 
that only a few enemy firms in America, instead of all, were ulti- 
mately to be blacklisted. Evans further noted that by for- 
bidding her citizens to trade with certain persons in neutral 
countries Great Britain was merely exercising her sovereign 
rights, and he assured Page that when the list was extended to 
the United States every possible effort would be made to avoid 
injury to innocent neutral commerce." In fact, the American 
ambassador was privately informed that not more than a dozen 
firms in the United States would be proscribed. 

It was frequently charged that prior to the extension of the 
statutory list to the United States, in July, 1916, the British 


2 Lansing to Page, January 25, 1916, ibid., p. 339. 

13]t is here assumed that Page presented his instructions without emasculation. 

14 Sir L. Worthington Evans (for Grey) to Page, February 16, 1916, Foreign relations, 
1916 supplement, pp. 352-53. 

4 Page to Lansing, January 19, 1916, ibid., pp. 338-39. 
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officials had drawn up a confidential blacklist and had used it 
against American concerns.'!® When the official list was pub- 
lished for the United States, representatives of at least 10 of 
the 85 persons or firms designated asserted that this action 
came as no surprise to them, for they had already been black- 
listed for periods ranging from a few weeks to almost two years."” 
Among the proscribed business houses in New York the feeling 
was prevalent that the official list contained only a few of the 
names on the confidential list, estimates of which, doubtless 
exaggerated, ran from 3,000 to 8,000 persons or firms.'* More 
important, however, is the testimony of Robert P. Skinner, the 
American consul general in London. Writing to Lansing on July 
21, 1916, he expressed surprise at the recently published statu- 
tory list of some 80 names, since all of those firms and a great 
many others besides “‘are already included in the real blacklist, 
and commercial operations with all of these concerns are prac- 
tically impossible as far as lies within the power of the British 
Government to render them so.” Skinner explained that the 
difference between the statutory list and the confidential list 
was that the former subjected a British subject to clearly defined 
and severe penalties established by law, whereas the latter in- 
volved uncertain legal responsibilities but was enforceable by 
means of the boycott. The consul general further observed that 
no firm on either list was permitted to ship goods through the 
British blockade, and he proceeded to cite a case in point. A 
request had recently come to him to investigate the status of a 
New York concern not on the statutory list, but regarded by 
British officials as an undesirable consignee. Through Page 
an inquiry was directed to the foreign office, and in due time 
the following illuminating reply was received: 


. . as Messrs. Herskovitz [sic] and Son are not regarded at present as 
suitable consignees for British goods. . . . firms in this country have been ad- 


16 This confidential list was known also as the ““B” blacklist, the general list, the sub 
rosa list, the secondary blacklist, the surveillance list, and the grey list. 


17 New York Times, July 19, 1916; July 20, 1916; July 25, 1916. 
18 Tbid., July 20, 1916; July 25, 1916. 
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vised not to trade with them. His Majesty’s Government are unable to con- 
template the possibility of such advice being disregarded by any British firm.” 

When the department of state, on July 26, 1916, protested 
against the extension of the official British blacklist to the Unit- 
ed States, Skinner was not unnaturally surprised that no men- 
tion was made of the confidential list, regarding which he had 
reported in detail. He thereupon wrote to the secretary of state 
and repeated at length the information contained in his previous 
dispatch, at the same time adducing additional proofs of the 
existence of a secret list.” It is difficult to understand, there- 
fore, why Lansing, with these reports before his department, 
should have answered an inquiry from Congressman Claude 
Kitchin by stating that he had been unable to secure any sub- 
stantial confirmation of a reported confidential list. The secre- 
tary of state added that the British embassy had informed him 
that there were no proscribed firms other than those on the 
official list.2! In spite of these denials, it must be concluded that 
the British government had secretly blacklisted, in some manner 
and to some degree, certain American firms prior to taking pub- 
lic action. Even Sir L. Worthington Evans, chief of the depart- 
ment of foreign trade of the British foreign office, admitted in a 
statement to the Associated Press, on July 22, 1916, that before 
the issuance of the statutory list “there was an unofficial black- 
list in existence.” But he denied that such a secret list was then 
being used, asserting, with obvious self-contradiction, that the 
only basis for such a charge was the fact that certain firms were 
under suspicion and that British traders had been warned to be 
careful in dealing with them.” Lord Robert Cecil, minister of 
blockade and undersecretary of state for foreign affairs, also 
reported, in November, 1916, that a certain American firm was 
at that time on the surveillance list.2* This testimony, taken in 


19 Skinner to Lansing, July 21, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, pp. 423-24. 
On July 25, 1916, Albert Herskowitz, of the same firm mentioned by the British foreign 
office, announced that for months past his name had been on the secret British black- 
list. New York Times, July 25, 1916. 

20 Skinner to Lansing, August 4, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, pp. 428-29. 

21 Lansing to Kitchin, August 17, 1916, ibid., p. 434. 

2 New York Times, July 23, 1916. 

23 Page to Lansing, November 2, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, pp. 480-81. 
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connection with that of Skinner, would indicate that a confi- 
dential list of some kind was used even after the publication of 
the statutory list. When the United States entered the war and 
the War Trade Board was shown the secrets of the Allies, it was 
revealed that statutory and confidential lists had been used side 
by side; and the United States herself showed no reluctance to 
employ both.” 

It was not until July 18, 1916, as we have observed, that 
Great Britain openly extended the blacklist to the United States. 
Although this step had been contemplated some six months 
earlier, at the time of the passage of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, it is to be noted that the United States was among the last 
of the neutrals to be included. In view of the success and quiet- 
ness with which the confidential list was being employed, the 
question naturally arises why England should have seen fit to 
arouse the United States by the official publication of a much 
smaller blacklist. Frank L. Polk, counselor for the department 
of state, made the following pertinent observation to Colonel 
House on July 22, 1916: “It is nothing new and if the British 
Government would only keep quiet it could have been handled 
comparatively easily, but .... they did it, of course, in a wrong 
ONG. 6 ax 25 The answer appears to be that the British did 
not anticipate the uproar which was to follow their action; 
and it is doubtful if they would have published the blacklist at 
all had they been able to gauge American public opinion more 
accurately. Then, too, an official list for the United States was 
to a large extent the result of a desire to avoid the charges of 
other neutrals that they were being discriminated against; and 
this circumstance probably had a good deal to do with British 
unwillingness to withdraw the blacklist after it had once been 
published. Whether rationalizing or not, Evans explained that 
the official blacklist was really less harmful than the confidential 
list because uncertainty had been causing a number of American 
business houses to refrain from trading with firms that were sus- 
pected of being secretly banned. This official concluded that the 


* Report of the War Trade Board (Washington, 1920), p. 46. 
% House papers, II, 312-13. 
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blacklist was really a white list because it cleared the air and 
aided trade by removing suspicion from all those who were not 
publicly proscribed.” It is unnecessary to add that this argu- 
ment met with little favor in the United States. 

The statutory blacklist for the United States contained 85 
names.”’ In view of the fact that individuals as well as their 
firms were designated separately, the list included about 30 
commercial entities, a relatively small number when one con- 
siders the many concerns in the United States and the 1,530 
names on the consolidated British list. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of those blacklisted, over 70, were located in New York. 
The others, not more than three or four to a state, were scattered 
elsewhere east of the Mississippi, except one Seattle and one 
San Francisco concern. Apparently no effort had been made to 
discriminate against industries, for products as diverse as chemi- 
cals, hides, and zine were affected. 

Almost without exception the interdicted names were those 
of persons born in Germany or in Austria, although many of 
them had become naturalized American citizens. A few were 
natives of the United States who had aroused the suspicion of 
the British government. The foreign office, however, insisted 
that the sole test for inclusion was whether or not the person or 
firm was helping the enemies of England.” Specifically, the 
blacklist singled out those who had abused the cable facilities 
by using secret codes, who had sent money to Germany, who had 
subscribed to German war loans, or who had engaged in propa- 
ganda work for the Central Powers.” A number of the proscribed 
persons or organizations emphatically denied that they fell into 
any of these categories. On the other hand, some firms of Ger- 

26 New York Times, July 20, 1916; July 23, 1916. 

27 London Gazette, July 18, 1916, pp. 7089-91. This journal was used by the British 
government as its official medium in announcing additions to or changes in the statu- 
tory list. 

28 See New York Times, July 19, 1916. 

2 Ibid., July 23, 1916. See also the interview with Cecil in Wall Street Journal, July 
22, 1916. 


% Tbid.; see also statement of Evans to the Associated Press, New York Times, July 
18, 1916. 
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man connection were not blacklisted, presumably because they 
had purchased Anglo-French bonds.*! 

The blacklist was regarded with extreme displeasure through- 
out the United States, and the Irish and other pro-German 
elements, aided particularly by the Hearst press, were violent 
in their denunciation of this alleged declaration of war upon 
American commerce.*? Even the pro-Ally New York Times de- 
scribed the blacklist as “‘the most tactless, foolish, and unneces- 
sary act of the British Government during the war,” the only 
excuse for which was “hasty and insufficient consideration.” 
In Chicago the Teutonic Sons of America seized the opportunity 
to denounce the wavering policy of President Wilson, and other 
organizations wired protests to Washington.** Almost immedi- 
ately the blacklisted New York firms united to form the Associ- 
ation to Resist British Domination of American Commerce.* 
Most of these proscribed concerns, as well as others, filed de- 
tailed protests with the department of state.*® 

The interest of the American public, ever fickle, began to shift 
to other matters after the first outburst; but the administration 
at Washington continued to be deeply concerned over the black- 
list. During the preceding months, the controversy with Great 
Britain over neutral rights, particularly with regard to contra- 
band and the mails, had assumed serious proportions and had 
done much to alienate sympathy for the cause of the Allied 
Powers.*” It is also of significance that during these months 

31 Skinner to Lansing, July 21, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, p. 424; 
New York Times, July 20, 1916. 

® Polk wrote of the “tremendous irritation” caused by the blacklist. House papers, 
II, 312. For a useful study of public opinion see Charles E. Nowell, The British blacklist 
and the United States (Manuscript Master’s thesis in the Stanford University Library, 
1927). In congress, where there was surprisingly little discussion of the blacklist, 


Representative William S. Bennet insisted that “through the operation of the British 
black list the commercial flag of Great Britain floats today from the Rio Grande to the 


North Pole. .... ”” Congressional record, 64 Cong., 1 sess., p. 12331. 
33 New York Times, July 20, 1916. 
4 Tbid., July 22, 1916. 3 Thid., July 22, 1916; July 27, 1916. 


% Ibid., July 22, 1916; Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, p. 434. 
37 See Burton J. Hendrick, The life and letters of Walter H. Page (Garden City, 1922), 
II, 185. 
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Germany was on her good behavior. In view of this general 
situation, Grey’s rejection, in May, 1916, of the House-Wilson 
plan of intervention, of which much had been expected, was a 
source of bitter disappointment to the president and did much 
to awaken in him a profound distrust of Britain’s war aims.* 
Then followed what was probably the most critical period in 
Anglo-American relations during the war, for Great Britain, as 
if to add insult to injury, published a blacklist for the United 
States. 

Greatly disturbed, President Wilson wrote to Colonel House 
on July 23, 1916, that his patience was nearly exhausted and 
that the blacklist had proved to be the last straw. For the first 
time he had reached the point where he was prepared to ask 
congress for authorization to prohibit loans and restrict ex- 
portations to the Allied Powers. In replying, House regretted 
that “‘a crisis has arisen” and advised Wilson to attempt first of 
all to secure concessions by threatening retaliation.” After some 
delay, the administration’s plans for the employment of drastic 
retaliatory powers bore fruit in two acts of Congress which were 
approved by the president early in September, 1916, and which 
contained clauses designed to combat the blacklist. One pro- 
vision of the Shipping Act authorized the secretary of the treas- 
ury to refuse clearance to any vessel declining freight from a 
citizen of the United States because of his connection with the 
blacklist." More important was a paragraph in the Revenue 
Act which empowered the president to deny clearance papers 
to any ship unfairly discriminating against the commerce of 
American citizens and to refuse facilities in the United States to 
the merchant marine of a discriminatory power. Another pro- 
vision of the same act, although designed for a different purpose, 

88 See House papers, II, 277 ff. 


89 Tbid., pp. 313, 314. Wilson told callers that the blacklist “had got on his nerves.” 
New York Times, July 25, 1916. 


40 House papers, II, 315. 

41 Statutes at large of the United States of America, XXXIX, Part I, 738. The black- 
list was not mentioned by name in either of these measures, but the import was unmis- 
takable. 
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could be construed to exclude all imports from any nation black- 
listing firms in the United States.” 

It will be noted that the extraordinary powers conferred upon 
the president were discretionary, and, as it turned out, Wilson 
did not see fit to exercise them. Probably the most important 
influence restraining him was the fact that the British govern- 
ment, aware of the seriousness of its blunder and anxious to 
avoid forcing the United States to extremes, had already begun 
to relax its application of the blacklist to the United States. 
Nevertheless, a careful study of the possible effects of retaliation 
was made. On October 23, 1916, in response to a request from 
the department of state, the secretary of commerce, William 
C. Redfield, submitted a lengthy report on the economic aspects 
of retaliatory action. He stated that the most effective remedy 
would be to refuse clearance to all vessels carrying war supplies 
until the offensive measures of England were withdrawn—a step 
which, in view of the exigencies of the Allies, would doubtless 
have produced a rupture. He concluded, however, that the re- 
taliation authorized by Congress would be two-edged, seriously 
affecting American industry as well as inviting counter-reprisals, 
and that it would carry with it no assurance of success in forcing 
concessions.“ 

In the meantime, the problem was being handled through dip- 
lomatic channels. On July 26, 1916, eight days after the publi- 
cation of the blacklist, the acting secretary of state, Frank L. 
Polk, instructed Page to protest in the “gravest terms” against 

® Tbid., pp. 798, 800. Recent writers have attached undue significance to the fact 
that shortly before he signed the retaliatory legislation Wilson approved the largest 
peace-time naval appropriation in history. This measure, however, had passed the 
house and had been reported with heavy increases by the senate more than two weeks 
before the blacklist was published. Nevertheless, anti-English feeling, subsequently 
embittered by the blacklist, undoubtedly had much to do with the action of both houses 
of congress. In a conference with House, on September 24, 1916, Wilson said: “Let us 
build a navy bigger than hers [Great Britain’s] and do what we please.”” House papers, 
II, 316-17. 

48 Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, pp. 466-77. The probable success of retaliation 
is indicated by a statement of Cecil: “It is not likely that Great Britain will change her 


blacklist policy at the request of the United States.”” New York Times, September 9, 
1916. 
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this policy. Polk objected particularly to the arbitrary manner 
with which England was condemning neutrals without a hearing, 
to the prospect of unlimited injury resulting from the addition 
of more names, and to the paralyzing effect of the blacklist upon 
American merchants, who were afraid to carry on business with 
the proscribed concerns. On moral grounds Polk regarded the 
blacklist as a violation of “true justice, sincere amity, and im- 
partial fairness.’’* 

It will be observed that this protest was based upon inter- 
national morals rather than upon international law. The reason 
was obvious—Great Britain was exercising an undisputable 
sovereign right in forbidding her own subjects to trade with 
certain firms in America. Legally her case was unassailable, and 
that is why the Polk note was weak. Nevertheless, public opin- 
ion in the United States expected a protest, and it was good 
politics, if not good diplomacy, to lodge one. Indeed, certain 
observers, particularly English, did not overlook the fact that 
the American people were in the midst of a bitter presidential 
campaign and that the importance of the Irish and German vote 
was not being ignored.“ Not only the tone of the Polk protest 
but its concluding passage, which stated that on account of the 
“intense feeling” aroused in the United States the note would 
have to be made public almost immediately, suggested election- 
eering. For that matter, the retaliatory legislation already dis- 
cussed was widely regarded as a sop to the pro-German vote, 
and, although definite proof is lacking, this inference was prob- 
ably to some extent a fair one.“ 

After a delay of almost three months, which caused consider- 
able impatience in the United States, Sir Edward Grey’s reply 

Polk to Page, July 26, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, pp. 421-22. 

4 See Polk memorandum, July 20, 1916, ibid., p. 411; London Times, July 24, 1916; 
July 31, 1916; New York Times, July 22, 1916. 

“ New York Times, September 9, 1916; September 11, 1916; J. D. Whelpley, “Anglo- 
American relations,” in Fortnightly review, CVI, 694. The blacklist was not an impor- 
tant issue in the campaign, though Charles E. Hughes did refer to it with emphasis in 
a Philadelphia speech when he said: “No American who is exercising only American 
rights shall be put on any blacklist by any foreign nation.” New York Times, October 
10, 1916. 
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was finally forthcoming on October 10, 1916. This long period of 
silence, coupled with the presidential campaign which was then 
drawing to a close, served to divert public interest in the United 
States, and the reply appears to have aroused less comment than 
the protest. The British note was an able one and did not con- 
cede a single point. Grey observed at the outset that the black- 
list was purely municipal legislation, “‘an exercise of the sover- 
eign right of an independent state over its own citizens, and 
nothing more.” He asserted that this instrument was not being 
used to advance British trade at the expense of the United 
States and that it extended only to the use of British credit and 
property. Grey further noted that German firms in the United 
States could frequently render greater service to the enemy 
than if they were located in Germany, and that the maintenance 
of British morale required striking at them with the only possible 
weapon—the blacklist. He also pointed out that self-interest 
alone would prevent the blacklisting of innocent neutral firms, 
for at that critical time the cutting off of trade at any source 
would hurt British business and in turn the resources of the 
nation. Not content to meet Polk on his own ground, Grey 
launched a counter-attack—the passage in the note that aroused 
the most opposition in the United States—when he indicated 
that the extension of the blacklist had to a large extent become 
necessary because of the failure of the American government to 
suppress the unneutral activities of German organizations.” 
Although Grey’s reply was firm, the British officials had al- 
ready recognized the seriousness of their blunder and had re- 
vealed a conciliatory attitude. Polk testified that both the 
British and the French ambassadors had agreed that the publi- 
cation was most unfortunate.“ Moreover, the reaction of public 
opinion in England doubtless had no little effect in convincing 
the British officials that they had made a mistake. Skinner 
wrote that the blacklist had created much surprise and that it 
was “extremely doubtful whether the action of the Government 
meets with general approval.” Page agreed with him and 


47 Grey to Page, October 10, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, pp. 462-65. 
48 Polk memorandum, July 22, 1916, ibid., p. 412. 
4 Skinner to Lansing, July 21, 1916, ibid., p. 423. 
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reported that not only European neutrals but British business 
interests, which had become involved in serious difficulties, were 
sending in an avalanche of protests.” It is not surprising, then, 
that a number of influential journals, notably the Manchester 
Guardian, should have evidenced sympathy for the American 
point of view.*! Writing in the Fortnightly review, James D. 
Whelpley asserted that the blacklist “has done more injury 
to Anglo-American relations than any other act of the British 
Government since the war began.’ In these circumstances, 
the action of the government in forbidding British newspapers to 
republish criticisms of the blacklist which had appeared in Am- 
erican papers is understandable, and this exercise of censorship 
probably accounted, to a large extent, for the general lack of 
comment on the subject by British editors.” 

Even Page, for all his sympathy with the British point of view, 
regarded the blacklist as tactless and unjust, and he took steps 
to impress upon the British officials the bad effect the measure 
was having. On July 22, 1916, he observed that the mistake was 
“so gross and now so obvious’”’ that he had hope of securing some 
leniency toward American firms. He added that he knew of no 
neutral government or representative who had been consulted 
in advance, and he concluded characteristically that the meas- 
ure was the result of the “ignorant zeal of academic advisers to 
the Government.’ Three days later he wrote: “I think they 
see they have made a bad tactical error and I expect a gradual 
correction of it.” After his visit to the United States,** Page had 

5° Page to Lansing, July 22, 1916, ibid., pp. 412-13; Page to Lansing, July 25, 1916, 
ibid., p. 420. 


51 See Manchester Guardian, August 1, 1916; Skinner to Lansing, August 4, 1916, 
Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, p. 428. 

582 Whelpley, loc. cit., p. 691. 

53 Page to Lansing, July 22, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, p. 413; Skinner 
to Lansing, August 4, 1916, ibid., p. 428. 

5 Page to Lansing, July 22, 1916, ibid., pp. 412-13. 


56 Page to Lansing, July 25, 1916, ibid., p. 420. 

56 Late in July, 1916, Page was called home to get the American point of view. 
House blamed him for the publication of the blacklist and observed that if Page had 
said to the British government what Polk and Wilson had said to Spring Rice, the Brit- 
ish ambassador in Washington, it would never have been issued. House papers, II, 314. 
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a long conference with Grey, as a result of which he reported to 
Lansing on October 11, 1916: 

There is no doubt they [British officials] now clearly see they had made a 

bad blunder and I think they will at least greatly reduce the list, but they are 
afraid of criticism in Parliament and in other neutral countries than ours. 
An American blacklist was sheer stupidity—they did not foresee the effect 
on American opinion.” 
As a result of various conferences with the British officials, Page 
learned that there had been no real desire to publish an Ameri- 
can blacklist, but consistent treatment of the other neutrals 
seemed to demand such action. He also gathered that Great 
Britain had no ulterior motives with regard to trade, and that 
the American list would be reduced, whereas other blacklists 
‘would be expanded. 

The irritation created in the United States, particularly over 
the prospect of a secondary boycott of American firms that 
traded with the blacklisted concerns, led the department of 
state to suggest informally to the British ambassador that as- 
surances be made public to the effect that the blacklist would ' 
not effect existing contracts and that it would be interpreted in a 
spirit of liberality.** Shortly thereafter the British ambassador, 
Sir Cecil Spring Rice, was instructed to announce that there 
need be no fear with regard to contracts or a secondary boycott, 
that specific names on the list would be reconsidered, and that 
the British government would welcome evidence supporting re- 
movals.” These assurances and others, which were interpreted 
as a modification of the blacklist, had a quieting effect on public 
opinion in the United States, as did the announcement that 
special exceptions had already been made in favor of American 
firms.*! In the meantime, without admitting the correctness of 


57 Page to Lansing, October 11, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, pp. 455-56. 

58 Page to Lansing, October 13, 1916, ibid., p. 456. 

59 Polk memorandum, July 20, 1916, ibid., p. 411. 

6 Polk Memorandum, July 25, 1916, ibid., p. 419; Page to Lansing, July 26, 1916, 
ibid., p. 420. Whatever the intentions of the British, it is probable that the blacklist 
did operate in some instances with the effect of a secondary boycott, and that the 
British took steps to secure the diverted trade for themselves. See Congressional record, 
64 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 12331 ff.; New York Times, July 21, 1916; July 22, 1916. 

& Jbid., July 26, 1916; July 30, 1916. 
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Britain’s course but maintaining that she had been misled in the 
application of her own rules, the department of state pressed for 
the removal of certain concerns.*? The response of the British 
to these representations indicated that they were now fully 
aware of their blunder and were sincerely desirous of placating 
the United States, for they added no new names to the American 
blacklist, and upon securing satisfactory evidence, announced 
the removal from time to time of at least 5 business houses.” 

Of considerable significance were the efforts of Page to iron 
out the difficulty. After an earlier suggestion, which had met 
with objections from the department of state,** the American 
ambassador reported on November 16, 1916, that both Grey and 
Cecil had arrived at the point where they were willing to go over 
the blacklist with some eminent American and “whittle the list 
down to the smallest number of names possible.” Frank L. 
Polk was suggested as the distinguished American whose services 
would be welcome, and Cecil and Grey both definitely promised, 
with great cordiality, that if the list were thus examined it would 
be reduced and no new names would be added.® 

Lansing was pleased with this evidence of good will, but he 
objected that Polk could not be spared from the department at 
that time. Even so, he was not convinced of the merits of the sug- 
gestion, for he believed that as much could be accomplished by 
continuing to deal with the British embassy, particularly if the 
latter were authorized by the foreign office to remove names.” 
It is evident that Page, as he indicated in his reply, was bitterly 
disappointed by this lack of response to a proposal of which he 
had expected much. To his mind it was highly important that a 
representative be sent to England, for the mass of evidence used 

® Lansing to Kitchin, August 17, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, p. 434; 
Lansing to Laughlin (chargé at London), August 18, 1916, ibid., p. 435. 

83 New York Times, July 28, 1916; August 15, 1916; September 9, 1916; October 25, 


1916; London Gazette, September 8, 1916, p. 8803. The French followed the British in 
dropping names from the blacklist for the United States. 


64 Page to Lansing, October 14, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, pp. 456-57; 
Polk to Page, October 20, 1916, ibid., p. 460. 


6 Page to Lansing, November 16, 1916, ibid., p. 484. 


% Lansing to Page, November 24, 1916, ibid., pp. 485-86. 
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in drawing up the blacklist was available there. Furthermore, 
such a step would afford the only possibility of a personal ex- 
planation—the method best calculated to show that Britain had 
acted with sincerity, disinterestedness, and with no desire to 
offend the United States. Page was thoroughly convinced that 
a personal explanation of aims and methods would inevitably 
extend to other subjects and make for a general clearing of the 
air. He wrote: 

I can not promise or guarantee definite results in general, but results of the 
greatest importance are inherent in the situation if it be properly handled. 

It is this level of [procedure?] that I have striven for for months. They have 
made the first move. If we decline to meet them on this basis the effect may 
be somewhat discouraging. They may construe our answer as a declination of 
a courteous and kindly proposal which, if accepted, may lead to further amelio- 
ration of the present attitude of the two Governments. 


In conclusion, Page again respectfully requested that Polk be 
permitted to come, or, if not, that Lansing make some construc- 
tive suggestion.” The latter, however, was apparently unwilling 
to pursue the matter further, and Page’s efforts came to naught. 

No account of the blacklist would be complete without refer- 
ence to the ships’ list and to the restrictions on bunker coal. As 
early as December 29, 1915, Skinner sent to Lansing a list, 
presumably compiled by the British admiralty, of 101 suspected 
ships, 11 of them American. These vessels were understood to 
be German-owned ships sailing under neutral flags or neutral 
ships engaged in business in the interests of the enemy; hence 
British subjects were warned not to send cargoes in them.® 
From time to time the list was revised, and during one period it 
numbered 169 vessels, 14 of which were American. Represen- 
tations were consequently made to the department of state by 
the proscribed American ship owners, who found it difficult to 


87 Page to Lansing, November 27, 1916, ibid., p. 487. 

88 Skinner to Lansing, December 29, 1915, tbid., p. 330. The press noted, however, 
that the first ships’ list had been published about two months previously. New York 
Times, December 31, 1915. 

6 Skinner to Lansing, April 9, 1916, Foreign relations, 1916 supplement, pp. 363-64. 
On December 18, 1916, Skinner reported that the list had been increased to 306 ships, 
11 of which were American. [bid., p. 491. 
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obtain cargoes and who desired to be removed from the ships’ 
blacklist.” During the course of the subsequent negotiations the 
British foreign office frankly stated that there was a ships’ white 
list containing those vessels whose owners had accepted the con- 
ditions laid down by the British government, and a ships’ black- 
list of those who had not so conformed or who had in some way 
an enemy connection.”! This proscription, however, affected so 
few Americans that it aroused only a negligible amount of in- 
terest in the United States. 

A more serious problem, closely associated with the ships’ 
list, and the blacklist, was the British practice of withholding 
bunker coal from vessels that had failed to conform to British 
regulations or that were carrying cargoes sent by or consigned to 
firms already proscribed. Not infrequently American ship own- 
ers refused shipments from blacklisted firms for fear that all 
vessels of their line would be denied bunker coal.’? This feature 
of the blacklist, which assumed the nature of a secondary boy- 
cott, was one of its most objectionable aspects from the stand- 
point of the United States. Aside from using bunker coal as a 
club to enforce its restrictions, the British government had other 
motives. There was a scarcity of coal during the period and 
Britain was anxious to conserve what she had for her major pur- 
pose—the winning of the war. Grey not unnaturally remarked: 
“It is British coal; why should it be used to transport the goods 
of those who are actively assisting our enemies?’ 

Not only was coal itself scarce, but it was difficult to secure 
tonnage, in view of the submarine depredations, to haul it to 
distant points for the indiscriminate use of neutrals. In fact, the 
foreign office strongly hinted that the United States would do 
well to establish her own coaling stations in the West Indies. It 
was even thought that the time might come when it would be 
necessary to deny coal to all but British ships.” Another pur- 


70 Polk to Page, May 19, 1916, ibid., p. 392; Polk to Laughlin, August 16, 1916, ibid., 
pp. 430-31; Polk to Page, October 18, 1916, ibid., pp. 459-60. 

71 W. Langley (for Grey) to Laughlin, September 18, 1916, ibid., p. 452. 

7 Lansing to Page, December 29, 1916, ibid., 1917 supplement, pp. 505-6. 

73 Grey to Page, October 10, 1916, ibid., 1916 supplement, p. 465. 

74 Page to Lansing, October 30, 1916, ibid., p. 480. 
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pose lay back of these restrictions. Because of the submarine 
peril, needed neutral ships were inclined to seek American 
waters, a tendency which the British sought to discourage by 
withholding coal.” In general, it may be said that American 
vessels did not suffer great inconvenience through these regula- 
tions. Probably as a result of the uproar in the United States 
over the blacklist, the British government showed a marked spir- 
it of liberality in dealing with cases in this category. The depart- 
ment of state intervened on four occasions to secure coaling 
privileges for American ships, three of which were then being 
detained at considerable loss to their owners, and in every case 
bunkers were promptly granted without qualification or argu- 
ment.”® 

After the entrance of the United States into the war on April 
6, 1917, the necessity for a British blacklist of American firms 
ceased to exist. It was obviously as much to the interests of the 
United States as to those of England to restrict the activities of 
suspected firms. Accordingly, on April 27, 1917, the London 
Gazette announced that the names of all persons or organiza- 
tions in the Philippine Islands and in the United States had been 
dropped from the blacklist.” This step, taken as a matter of 
course, passed practically unnoticed in the United States. 

Unmindful of charges of inconsistency, the United States as a 
belligerent proceeded to adopt the blacklist and apply it ruth- 
lessly to the remaining neutrals. Even before an official list was 
made public, restrictions were placed upon enemy traders by 
what was known as a confidential suspect list, which was made 
available to a limited number of government agencies and 
to the representatives of the Allied governments. This list con- 
tained names which, for the sake of expediency, it was not 
deemed desirable to make public.”* The so-called cloaks list, 
a feature of the blacklist perfected by the United States, was 


% Page to Lansing, January 2, 1917, tbid., 1917 supplement, p. 507. 

76 These were the cases of the “Charlton Hall,” the “Rizal,” the “Pathfinder,” and 
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similarly a secret list which in this case covered only Latin 
America and Spain. It was used by both the United States and 
her allies to deal with houses of no standing in international 
trade which were being used as cloaks or blinds for the officially 
blacklisted firms. The published lists proved to be so effective 
that probably the only substantial trade carried on by enemy 
concerns was through these cloaks, which, because of their 
ephemeral nature, were extremely difficult to control.” 

It was not, however, until December, 1917, that the War 
Trade Board, acting under authority of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act passed by Congress in October, 1917, issued an 
official blacklist designating firms with which citizens of the 
United States were forbidden to trade. This first list applied 
only to Latin America and contained about 1,600 names,” more 
than had appeared on the consolidated British list of July, 1916, 
for the entire world. Subsequent lists proscribed approximately 
2,000 European neutrals, and before the end of the war objec- 
tionable firms were blacklisted by the United States in prac- 
tically every neutral country. At frequent intervals supple- 
mentary lists were issued, which as a rule dropped a few firms 
and added a great many more. For example, the list for Latin 
America was increased from approximately 1,600 to 3,200 names. 
Altogether, the United States blacklisted more than 5,000 per- 
sons or organizations during the war.*! 

In making its blacklist effective, the United States, despite 
its objections as a neutral to the practice, relied to a consider- 
able extent on the Allied control of coaling facilities. The United 
States and Great Britain were able to extend this control so as to 
exercise almost complete domination over the shipping of the 
world. The War Trade Board was well satisfied with the results 
of this policy, and it reported that the “voyages were very few 
and very unimportant in which a ship did not require bunker 
coal from either a British or an American coaling station.’® 

79 Tbid., p. 57. 

8 Tbid., pp. 49-50; New York Times, December 5, 1917. 
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The Allies soon discovered that in the absence of uniform 
lists they were frequently working at cross-purposes and causing 
needless friction. A policy of unification was thereupon adopted 
by the United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy, with 
Japan approving in principle. It was agreed to make the lists 
uniform as far as possible, to undertake no revisions of the uni- 
fied lists without common action, and to announce all changes 
simultaneously from the four different capitals. In this way 
substantial identity was achieved. 

It is interesting to note how long after the cessation of hos- 
tilities the United States and her allies used the blacklist. Far 
from reducing it, the War Trade Board announced over 30 addi- 
tions four days after the armistice; and a later list, revised to 
December 13, 1918, filled a thick volume with names.** The 
immediate purpose in keeping these restrictions was to insure the 
acceptance of a dictated peace and, later, to prevent the conceal- 
ing of enemy assets that might be used for reparations. In the 
end, however, the increasingly obvious prostration of the Ger- 
mans and the necessity of reopening normal trade resulted in a 
gradual relaxation. By April 4, 1919, the War Trade Board was 
able to announce that the list for Latin America had been reduced 
from about 3,200 names to about 170. The final chapter was 
written on April 27, 1919, when the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil decided upon a complete suspension of all blacklists, effective 
April 29, 1919.*° Thus ended a phase of the Great War which, 
although waged only with economic weapons, was of vital im- 
portance to belligerent and neutral alike. 

What of the future? This study would indicate that the black- 
list has been accepted as a permanent and legitimate weapon 
in organized warfare. Its continued employment during the 
war, at great expense and at the cost of seriously offending 
neutrals, is unmistakable evidence of its effectiveness. The re- 

83 Tbid., pp. 52-54. 
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ports of the American War Trade Board reveal a high degree of 
satisfaction with the results obtained, and, in certain countries, 
notably in Latin America, enemy interests were subjected to a 
paralyzing control. Whether or not the conditions which made 
for success during the war will be present in a future conflict, if 
another ever occurs, is a question that cannot be answered here. 
It is highly probable, however, that in a struggle of considerable 
proportions involving one or more commercial powers this in- 
strument will again be employed. In any event, the Allied 


Powers used it and found it good. 


Tuomas A. BatLey 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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A CONVERSATION WITH BISMARCK 


MONG the papers of my grandfather, Wilhelm Probst, 

I found some notes on remarks which Bismarck made 

in the circle of his acquaintances at Friedrichsruh on 

January 18, 1890. My grandfather, founder and managing di- 

rector of the Hamburg branch of the Deutsche Bank, occasion- 

ally hunted with Bismarck on his estate. The only other guest 

present who is mentioned by name, Herr Haase, I know to have 
been a friend of my grandfather. 

The importance of this conversation derives from the date. 
So far as I know there is no reported talk with Bismarck be- 
tween early January and the meeting of the council in Berlin 
on January 24. From the middle of October onward Bismarck 
had been at Friedrichsruh and away from the capital at the 
young emperor’s request. His irritation at this state of affairs 
is made evident by the remark that he saw the late emperor 
daily and accompanied him everywhere. It also seems signifi- 
cant to me that he should voice criticism of the young ruler 
before a group of people, one of them a chief forester, during the 
time when he was still in office. 

The remarks concerning the Russian concentration indicate 
that Bismarck’s Russophil policy, based on lack of anxiety 
concerning any danger from that quarter, had not undergone 
any change. 

The Samoa affair, in which a number of German marines were 
killed, was always a sore point with Bismarck since the opposi- 
tion press sought to put on his son Herbert, who was at the time 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, the blame for mismanage- 
ment by the officers on the spot. Kusserow was minister to 
Hamburg, and was for many years a close collaborator of Bis- 
marck, especially in colonial affairs. 

Bismarck’s leaning toward bimetallism is further evidenced 
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by an exchange of letters during his retirement with Charles 
Culberson, governor of Texas. He later came to the conclusion 
that England, because of her special interests, was handicapped 
in taking any initiative in the matter, and considered that Ger- 
many should approach the United States and France if any- 


thing were to be accomplished. 


E. W. PAVENSTEDT 
SouTHERN Pings, N.C. 


FRIEDRICHSRUH, DEN 18. 
Januar, 1890. 


Anwesend: First unp Ftrstin Bismarck, Haase, WILHELM Propst, 
OBERFORSTER, EIN LEGATIONSRAT.! 


“Sozialismus ist zum grossen Teil begriindet in dem Wunsche fast aller 
Menschen ‘mehr zu haben als sie haben,’ dann die Halbbildung.” 

“Vor 30 bis 40 Jahren herrschte dieser Wunsch natiirlich auch schon, aber 
er konnte nicht die jetzige Gestalt annehmen, weil es noch keine Eisenbahnen 
und Telegrafen gab. Ein grosses Unheil richten die Zeitungen an. Man glaubt 
nicht, wie leicht das Volk glaubt, was es gedruckt sieht.” 

Ueber Ziegeleien sprach sich der Fiirst sehr ungiinstig aus, er habe immer 


_gesehen, dass im Laufe der Jahre die Ziegeleien schlechte Resultate geliefert 


haben. “Ich wiirde in Alexanders Stelle deshalb nichts dahinein gesteckt 
haben.” 

“De jetzige italienische Regierung ist, glaube ich, ehrlich und aufrichtig 
mit uns.” 

“Die Konzentration der drei bis viermal Hunderttausend Mann russischen 
Militirs an der Ostgrenze ist gemacht damit, wenn sich eine Frage in der 
Politik aufwirft, man seiner Stimme einigen Nachdruck geben kann. Es wird 
sich immer nur um orientalische Fragen handeln, obschon die Pferdeképfe der 
Russen iiber unsere Grenze kucken, schadet uns das nicht, denn wir sind da 


stark genug um sie niederwerfen zu kénnen. Russisches Budget, dahinein 


kann man nicht sehen. Dass Russland niemals emporkommt, wirtschaftlich, 
liegt daran, dass die Gemeinden selbst herrschen. Dem Bauern, der flessig 
arbeitet, wird nach drei Jahren von anderen, die das grosse Wort nur in den 
Schenken haben (Siufern) sein Land weggenommen. Dariiber verfiigen die 
Gemeinden selbstiindig und gegen diese Wilkiir gibt es fiir den Bauern kein 
Rezept. Die Gemeinden schicken auch selbstindig nach Sibirien. Die Halfte 
der Verbannten sind von den Gemeinden verbannt. Solange diese Zustiinde 
nicht geiindert werden, haben die Bauern auch keinen Trieb vorwirts zu 
kommen, und das ist sehr, sehr schlimm.”’ 


1 Bismarck’s reported utterances are in quotation marks, Princess Bismarck’s re- 
marks to my grandfather, as well as his interjections, are in parentheses. 
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“Unser Kaiser ist jiinger als sein Alter (31 Jahre). Die kaiserlichen oder 
kéniglichen Antworten, die an Deputationen von seinen Vorgiingern gegeben 
wurden, wurden von den betreffenden Ministern Wort fiir Wort iiberlegt. 
Der Kaiser antwortet aus dem Herzen mit jugendlichem Feuer und will alle 
begliikken, aber schafft sich damit keine Stiitze, wie er glaubt, denn diese 
Stiitze weicht immer weiter zuriick, wenn sie in Anspruch genommen wird.” 

“Ich habe seinem Vater oft geraten den Sohn mit der Verwaltung bekannt 
zu machen, ihn in Landratsposten einzufiihren, etc., etc., erhielt aber stets 
zur Antwort: ‘Was soll der Junge da, er ist ja noch viel zu jung.’ ”’ 

“So ist er aufgewachsen in der Potsdamer Offiziersluft und hat bis zu seiner 
Thronbesteigung nichts weiter gesehen.” 

“Als der verstorbene Kaiser mich zu seinem Ratgeber machte, bin ich 
jeden Tag bei ihm gewesen, oft zweimal, habe ihn iiberall hin begleitet und 
ihn nicht aus den Augen gelassen, damit man mir nicht intriguirte, und ich 
habe meinen Zweck erreicht.” 

“Der jetzige Kaiser handelt nach den augenblicklichen Eingaben und das 
ist oft nicht wieder gut zu machen!” 

“Das Residieren in Potsdam kostet meinem Sohn per Vortrag immer einen 
ganzen Tag, aufreibend.” 

“Mein Sohn Herbert ist noch viel zu gewissenhaft, deshalb arbeitet er 
sich kaput. Er empfingt den Gesandten von Nicaragua mit derselben Auf- 
merksamkeit und Gewissenhaftigkeit wie den Botschafter Russlands oder 
Englands.” 

(Die Fiirstin zu Herrn Probst: “Wenn Sie meinen Sohn Herbert ver- 
heiraten kiénnen, mache ich Ihnen ein grosses Geschenk, aber daran ist 
garnicht zu denken; man sagte mir neulich, ‘Den kann man nur verheiraten 
wenn man ihn chloroformiert und ihn vor den Altar schleppt.’ Die vermeint- 
liche Braut des Vice Kénigs von Irland ist beilaufig 7 Jahre alt!’’) 

“Orden—habe ich iiber ein halbes Hundert, und ich kenne sie lange nicht 
alle. Der schwarze Adlerorden um den Hals zu tragen ist nur einmal verliehen 
worden—mir. Bei Metternich wurde einst der dinische Gesandte angemeldet. 
Er schickte den Kammerdiener fiir seinen dinischen Orden. Man konnte 
keinen finden, lief zum Archiv und brachte den—ich weiss nicht welchen— 
sagen wir den weissen Elefantenorden. Als der Gesandte eintrat, sagte er: ‘Es 
muss wohl ein Versehen sein. Ich bin vom Kdénige beauftragt, Ihnen den 
weissen Elefantenorden zu iiberreichen und ich sehe Sie besitzen ihn schon!’ ”’ 

“Von Kusserow hat mich in den Kolonialtaumel hineingebracht.” (Samoa 
fiihrte ich an.) “Wie heisst der Konsul, mit ‘K’ fingt er an—Knappe—solange 
ich im Dienste bin wird er nicht wieder angestellt. Der Mensch hat seine 
Stellung ganz verkannt. Die Offiziere, die ihren Leuten zu Wasser hitten 
folgen sollen, was sie nicht taten, hitte ich vor ein Kriegsgericht gestellt, 
anstatt dessen haben sie Orden erhalten.”’ 

“Zum Verkauf des Gutes Silk sage ich nicht, ‘Nein.’ Es kommt nur auf den 
Preis an.” 
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(Meyer-Delius, den ich im Verein mit Samoa nannte, dessen erinnerte sich 
der Fiirst, da er an dessen Tisch vor einigen Jahren in Kissingen Bier ge- 
trunken hatte.) “Die Meyers sind von gutem Blute.” 

(Ueber Silber:) “Ich kann die Richtigkeit der Sache nicht gentigend 
beurteilen und muss das Von Diefurd iiberlassen, der mir mehr Bimetalist zu 
sein scheint. In der Politik weiss ich Bescheid, weiss mit den Grissen zu 
rechnen, und was ich von den verschiedenen Seiten zu erwarten. Im Silber- 
markt und Silberwert ist das nicht der Fall.” 

“Ich habe seinerzeit einen Besuch von einem englischen Bimetalisten 
gehabt und erinnere mich deutlich, wie der Mann in den grossen Birken auf 
einem Spaziergang mit der Forderung herauskam, wir méchten dem Bi- 
metalistentausch (?) beitreten. Als ich ihm darauf erwiderte: ‘Ja, ich bin 
geneigt der Sache niher zu treten, wenn England uns seine Bereitwilligkeit 
erklirt,’ meinte er, dass England das nicht tun wiirde, sondern aussen bleiben 
michte. Darauf habe ich ihm gesagt, er mége sich dann keine weitere Miihe 
geben.” 

(Mein Diamantring wurde bewundert.) 
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HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


T IS slightly more than fifty years since Sir John R. Seeley pointed out 
I the significance of the imperial side of British history in his famous lec- 
tures on The expansion of England.’ The passing of this anniversary will 
perhaps lend appropriateness to a brief survey of half a century’s achievement 
in this comparatively new field of historical investigation. It is true that since 
the times of Captain John Smith, Governor William Bradford, and Colonel 
John Scott, and through the works of Beverly, Stith, Oldmixon, Long, 
Edwards, and Martin, there have been many histories of various parts of the 
empire. Their interest, however, was restricted. Their attention was usually 
focused upon scenes and events outside England. And it may not be too 
much to say that they were read in the spirit, and with the same interest, that 
accompanied the reading of Hakluyt, Purchas, and Esquemeling, or of 
Dampier, Cook, and Livingstone. Their purpose was not to write the whole 
story of empire, but some particular part of it. The Americans had produced 
the most complete studies, but their interest was largely limited to those areas 
of colonization which had been incorporated in the United States. The 
broader implications of commercial and colonial movements in their relation- 
ship to English history frequently escaped them, for they were looking for the 
genesis of the United States and not of the British empire. A survey of the 
work prior to Seeley’s day will show that it dealt primarily with colonial 
rather than imperial history. 

Many important studies of a later date may also be classified in the same 
way. Yet, they represent in the main a much more valuable contribution to 
our present understanding of the British empire. The explanation is found in 
an increasing tendency to regard all individual problems in colonial history as 
but one part of the larger story of England’s expansion. Scholars from the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, to mention 
only the most important groups, have joined in the study of the empire’s de- 
velopment in order to understand more clearly those parts of the story which 
affect their own people. Meanwhile, the English, awakened to an interest in 
the expansionist phases of their history, have assumed the leadership in the 
first real attempt to study the origin and growth of the British empire as a 
distinct phase of English history and a significant feature of modern history. 
“T have argued in the first place,” Seeley declared by way of conclusion, “that 
history is concerned not mainly with the interesting things which may have 


1 The lectures were delivered in 1881-82, and published in 1883. 
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been done by Englishmen or in England, but with England herself considered 
as a nation and a state. To make this more plain I have narrated nothing, 
told no thrilling stories, drawn no heroic portraits; I have kept always before 
you England as a great whole.” It is this new and larger purpose which gives 
to recent studies a distinctiveness that presents an interesting problem in 
historiography. 

No attempt will be made in the following pages to furnish a complete 
bibliography. An effort will be made, however, to indicate the sources of this 
new interest in the empire’s history, and to take notice of the more significant 
trends in its study. Such a survey, though short of the real need, may possess 
some value as a summary of the work accomplished and an indication of the 
fields requiring more thorough exploration. The limits of time and space en- 
force a distinction between colonial and imperial history.that is of necessity 
somewhat fictitious. Nevertheless, it is not entirely without justification, and 
it may serve the purpose of bringing the present document within reasonable 
limits. 

The problem of studying the empire’s history from this relatively new 
approach, when reduced to its simplest terms, involves essentially the presen- 
tation of the imperial side of English history. For the appearance of an 
interest in this phase of England’s development one must naturally search 
among the works of her own historians. The primary interest of American 
and colonial scholars in their own particular part of the story was derived 
from causes so natural as to require no comment. And those disposed to ex- 
plain their more recent and broader view of the problem by resorting to an 
overworked phrase, “the scientific method,” tend to overlook the fact that for 
the purpose which earlier historians had in mind their methods were by no 
means entirely unscientific. We work today, no doubt, more scientifically, 
and happily have achieved a higher degree of objectivity, but the history we 
write is still closely related to our basic interests. It is to these interests, 
rather than to improvement in method, that we must look for an explanation 
of trends in historical writings. And it may be suggested that the growing ab- 
sorption of the English people through the late nineteenth century in the 
affairs of their empire was largely responsible for the suggestion, so readily 
accepted by a world increasingly conscious of the importance of modern im- 
perialism, that the empire’s past required a new and broader interpretation. 

The tardiness of the English in awakening to the significance of this side 
of their history is probably explained by the absorbing interest of other prob- 
lems, such as those of the constitution, and by the peculiar nature of British 
imperial efforts. The English did not set out with the conscious purpose to 
build an empire. They were even late in applying the name to it. The original 
enterprises were chiefly commercial and the benefits sought were primarily 
those of trade. In a society in which landed economy for so long remained of 


2J. R. Seeley, The expansion of England (London, 1925), p. 357. 
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first importance in the minds of the ruling classes, it is not surprising that 
appreciation of the mercantile advantages of the empire to the “common 
wealth” should be of slow growth. Important merchant groups and sympa- 
thetic statesmen at intervals gave much thought to its extension and regula- 
tion. The majority of their fellow-subjects, however, were content to leave its 
affairs, except upon occasion of extraordinary emergencies, to the officials of 
Whitehall. In time, the increasing interdependence of city and country, 
facilitated by the growth of modern banking, brought a more general ap- 
preciation of the value of trade and of colonies. But just at this point, when 
it might be expected that some wide interest in the origin and growth of these 


_ adjuncts to the national economy would appear, the English elected to seek 


light from the economic theorist rather than from the historian. 

Not until the eeonomists had learned something of the inadequacies of 
equations that would not balance because of the indeterminable human quan- 
tity, did they turn to the historical method. Cunningham and Ashley were 
in time to point the way. Until historians gave more attention to economic 
considerations, however, or economists adopted the historical approach, there 
could be little real understanding of or interest in the history of an empire so 
largely economic in its origin and growth. Meanwhile, the theorists had 
pointed the way to a new economy of universal free trade in a world where 
colonies and the artificial restrictions of mercantilism had no place. The Eng- 
lish people, caught up by what Mr. Williamson has chosen to consider 
a sordid ideal of “unrestricted profit-hunting,’’* accepted free trade and 
abolished the last vestiges of mercantilism. An era of unprecedented prosper- 
ity seemingly justified the act, and thought on the colonies, save only in a 


' few instances, was confined to speculation on the proper time and means for 


severing the connection. 

Separatism and “Little Englandism”’ held its sway through the quarter- 
century of England’s greatest prosperity. Then came depression and the loss 
of markets through the effective rivalry of more recently industrialized states. 
The English people, deprived of the security and assurance that had been 
theirs, entered upon a movement for the maintenance and extension of the 
empire without precedent in their history. As with religion and reform in 
earlier periods, so now was imperialism to be the driving force behind politics. 
Statesmen stood or fell according to the celerity with which they reacted to 
popular sentiment. Few political speakers dared omit a reference to imperial 
affairs, and countless motions of thanks proclaimed Britain’s imperial destiny. 
A group of prominent gentlemen organized the Royal Colonial Institute in 
1868 to collect a library on imperial subjects, and to hear long papers on 
imperial problems. Attentive ears at gatherings of the Royal Statistical 
Society were lent to figures demonstrating the value and possibilities of the 
colonies. Members of the Royal Geographic Society found great interest in 


3 J. A. Williamson, A short history of British expansion (2d ed., London, 1930), I, 57. 
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the climates and resources of Africa, of the Antipodes, and of the Pacific, 
More restless and energetic souls betook themselves on voyages around the 
empire to observe at first hand, and returned to add their efforts “to the mak- 
ing of many books” and to become not unwilling victims of ambitious 
hostesses and expert guides of ambitious politicians. 

Little wonder that historians, ever ready to write of kings and nobles when 
oligarchy rules, of the common mass and social history when democracy ap- 
pears, of constitutional origins when problems of the constitution are to the 
fore, and of economic history when economic forces are paramount, turned 
now an eye upon England’s imperial past, to find as much cause for pride in 
the expansionist phases of her history as in the political and constitutional 
development of her peoples. 

The réle of pioneer fell to Seeley while Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge. Two courses of lectures delivered by him in 1881-82 were pub- 
lished the following year as The expansion of England.‘ The book acquired 
immediate fame, for, as Morley pointed out, the circumstances of the time 
gave to this philosophical study the actuality of a political pamphlet.’ Its 
appearance is perhaps of greater importance to the political history of his 
day than to a study of historiography. Indeed, many have gone so far as to 
date the triumph of the “new imperialism” from its publication. And only 
Dilke, with his “Greater Britain,” and Kipling, with his ““White man’s bur- 
den” and “Daughter states,” supplied the imperialist with more useful phrases. 
Yet it is a work of great importance for our purposes. 

As a distinguished authority has noted, Seeley’s view of the province of 
history was extremely limited. History was a school of statesmanship, the 
university “a great seminary of politicians.’* “It is a favorite maxim of mine 
that history,” so he begins his classic work, “while it should be scientific in 
its method, should pursue a practical object. That is, it should not merely 
gratify the reader’s curiosity about the past, but modify his view of the present 
and his forecast of the future. ... . Some large conclusion ought to arise out 
of it; it ought to exhibit the general tendency of English affairs in such a way 
as to set us thinking about the future and devining the destiny which is re- 
served for us.””’ An inevitable product of this view of history was an emphasis 
upon the greater importance of modern history. He sought then the chief 
tendency in England’s modern history, and found it in her expansion to in- 
habit and possess the newly discovered parts of the world. That he pushed his 

4 London, 1883. In this paper use has been made of the pocket edition (1925), to 
which all further citations will be made. 

5 John Morley, ““The expansion of England,”’ Macmillan’s magazine, XLIX (1884), 
241-58. 

6G. P. Gooch, History and historians in the nineteenth century (2d ed., London and 
New York, 1913), p. 369. 

7 The expansion of England, p. 1. 
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thesis further to assert that since this was true “the greatest English question 
of the future must be, what is to become of our second Empire,”* and gave his 
hearers some welcomed assurances on that point, explains the popular acclaim 
with which his lectures were received. At the same time, his interpretation in 
this light of eighteenth-century history, and his emphasis upon the greater 
value and interest of the modern period, were of great influence in directing 
the attention of students to an empire that was thoroughly modern in its de- 
velopment. For though neither of these ideas were entirely original with 
Seeley, an unusual gift in the presentation of his material aroused interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Few of Seeley’s distinguished contemporaries, however, were disposed to 
surrender their older loves. Gardiner, whose inspiration was derived from 
something older than the “new imperialism,”’ found little interest in economic 
and colonial history. When forced to touch upon such matters he was dis- 
posed to accept the traditional American interpretation, which as a rule in- 
volved no serious clash with his own view of the seventeenth century. As for 
E. A. Freeman, not even his interest in federal government could arouse in 
him enthusiasm for an imperialism which found its fullest expression in the 
support of various schemes of federation for the strengthening of the empire. 
Rather did the Imperial Federation League, which flourished for a few years 
after 1884, fill him with the deepest disgust. He attacked its proposals in an 
article® and in two lectures delivered at Edinburgh in 1885 on the subjects of 
“Greater Greece and greater Britain” and “George Washington, the expander 
of England.”’® The next year he wrote from Palermo chiding James Bryce for 
his connection with the movement and expressing his surprise at Chamber- 
lain, whom he “thought had more sense.”!® What was imperial could not be 
federal, and what was federal could not be imperial. Lord Acton delivered 
one of his famous lectures on the American Revolution, but in the same 
breath he spoke also of the French Revolution. It was his leve of liberty, 
rather than his interest in empire, which led him to examine the American 
revolt. Green, who died just as Seeley’s lectures appeared, was, through the 
medium of his new history of the people, to contribute indirectly to an under- 
standing of the social forces which shaped many important trends in the 
empire’s growth. No contributions of this sort, however, were to be found in 
his own work, for his interest was in the people of the old England and not the 
new Englands. He had but little inclination to follow them into new homes, 
or even to explain at length why they went. 

Lecky, to whom political and intellectual history afforded greatest inter- 


8 Ibid., p. 17. 

8s EF. A. Freeman, “Imperial federation,’ Macmillan’s magazine, LI (1885), 430-45. 

® Published at London, 1886, with an appendix in which he wrote further on the sub- 
ject of imperial federation. 

10 W. R. W. Stephens, Life and letters of Edward A. Freeman (London, 1895), IT, 356. 
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est, found it necessary to touch upon the many problems of empire which 
forced their way to the fore on the stage of eighteenth-century politics. In 
so doing he gained distinction for his impartiality in treating of the American 
revolt and made several incidental contributions of real value. His clarifica- 
tion of the background of English politics was helpful, despite the fact that 
he left it in a state inviting much deeper study by later students. His chapters 
on Ireland are still worth consulting in dealing with such problems as the 
Irish emigrations. And though he persisted in speaking in terms of tyranny 
of the commercial restrictions which characterized colonial policy, his in- 
sistence that they should not be regarded as “instances of extreme and excep- 
tional tyranny,” but as “simply the expression of ideas about the relation of 
dependencies to the mother country which then almost universally prevailed,” 
had some influence on the reinterpretation of British policy." Of far greater 
importance were the monumental studies of Archdeacon Cunningham.” His 
broader and more sympathetic treatment of mercantilism signaled the rise of 
a new school of economists disposed to question both the methods and the 
theories of the classical school, whose condemnation of the artificial restric- 
tions of mercantilism had jibed so neatly with the patriotic American in- 
terpretation of British policy. His views, supported further by the investiga- 
tions of Ashley and Schmoller, called for a re-weighing of both the old and 
new policy.!* This, together with an increasing interest in economic history, 
has been important in determining our present understanding of the empire’s 
development. 

That J. A. Froude should become the most active of imperialists is not 
surprising. Seeley acquired greater fame as a historian of the empire, and 
undoubtedly contributed more substantially to the growth of imperialistic 
enthusiasm. Chance and circumstance, however, determined this. One who 
will read carefully his famous lectures will note that he was not quite the 
jingoist which most of his readers seem to have become. It was his misfortune 
that a study calculated to stimulate reflection on current problems served 
rather to inspire exaltation. In Froude one finds a deliberate attempt to exalt. 
A partisan, quick to take sides, happy in passing judgment, and ever ready to 
see further vindication of the strength of Protestant England, he devoted un- 
stinting energy to the advance of the “new imperialism.” He nearly won over 
South Africa for Lord Carnarvon’s plan of federation; he traveled extensively 
in the empire; and wrote vigorously of his impressions. His two works"‘ ap- 

1 These opinions appearing in the Forum, XIV (1893), 721, were quoted by Beer on the 
flyleaf of The commercial policy of England toward the American colonies (New York, 1893). 

2 W. Cunningham, Growth of English industry and commerce (Cambridge, 1882). 

13 For his views on the current problems of free trade and the colonies see D. O. 
Wagner’s excellent study of “British economists and the Empire,” II, Political science 
quarterly, XLVII (1932), 63-66. 

14 J, A. Froude, Oceana or England and her colonies (New York, 1886); The Eng- 
lish in the West Indies or the bow of Ulysses (New York, 1888). 
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pearing within a few years after Seeley’s lectures were so far from being the 
products of sound scholarship that from them has been taken the classic 
example of misstatement of fact,"® and, it should be added, somewhat unfair- 
ly, for they were not intended as scholarly studies. He did, however, return in 
time to historical writing. His English seamen in the sixteenth century'® was a 
brilliant and fascinating work on the background of colonization. He had not 
surrendered, it is true, any of the prejudices of his defiant Protestantism; but 
perhaps a partisan, given the talents of Froude, is best equipped to recreate 
the atmosphere of religious prejudice and national emotion which so inspired 
the Elizabethan seamen. 

Though the contributions of Seeley’s distinguished contemporaries had 
thus been small or incidental, they did render substantial aid in a more gen- 
eral way. They went far to sketch in greater detail and better perspective the 
background against which the story of empire was to be drawn. They cleared 
away much accumulated tradition and prejudice, thereby making the break- 
ing of new ground an easier task. And, of chief importance, they established 
standards of criticism and of scholarship which made possible the accomplish- 
ment of much valuable work in but a short space of time. With the tolerance 
of Acton, with Stubb’s critical analysis of sources, with Green’s broader in- 
terpretation of the scope of history, and with Maitland’s matchless scholar- 
ship before them as standards of excellence a new group of historians have 
undertaken the long-delayed task of studying England’s expansion. 

That the current enthusiasm for the empire was father to the interest in 
its history is amply demonstrated by a tendency to write first of the existing 
empire and of the background of its current problems. It is true that J. A. 
Doyle’s English colonies in America," the first volume of which appeared in 
1882 as the History of the English in America, may be taken as an exception. 
Yet, the source of his interest differed very little from that of his colleagues 
who passed over the first for examination of the so-called second empire. It 
was in no small part born of that mid-Victorian pride in the Anglo-Saxon 
race which had done much to prepare the way for the “new imperialism” 
with its emphasis upon racial superiority. The English had come to regard 
“that young eagle of the West” as their own handiwork, as very real proof 
of their racial fitness, and to follow the republic’s survival of its recent crisis 
and its later development with deep interest and pride. It is apparent through 
the widely read writings of Dilke, who included the United States in “Greater 
Britain” and scoffed at the English taxpayer for maintaining a connection 


% H. A. L. Fisher, ““Modern historians and their methods,” Fortnighily review, LXII 
(1894), 815. 

16 London, 1895. 

17 Five volumes, London, 1882-1907. For other works touching upon earlier phases 
of imperial history see Sir George O. Trevelyan, The American Revolution (3 vols., 
London, 1899-1907), and studies of the navy and of geographic exploration cited below. 
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with Canada whereby he might be forced to defend the only full-blooded 
French colony in the world against British stock.'* The same ideas had been 
strongly advanced by anti-imperialists like Goldwin Smith. And though most 
: of their ideals had been lost to sight by 1880, their vision of a moral federation 
of the English race survived the avalanche of enthusiastic imperialism to re- 
appear in a badly mutilated form midst the most grandiose schemes for im- 
perial federation. Joseph Chamberlain was caught by Freeman referring to 
the American Civil War as a war for imperial union. And though he cried in 
dismay and disgust: “Fancy Abraham Augustus. How Abe would have 
stared at ‘Imperial Union,’”’ Cecil Rhodes lived to establish his famous 
scholarships at Oxford. It was in keeping with the spirit of the age that Doyle 
followed the English into America, as did others into Africa and India, to give 
us the first important account by English hands of the colonization of America. 

More typical of English studies of imperial history, however, was the work 
of C. P. Lucas of Baliol College and the Colonial Office. The first volume of 
his Historical geography of the British colonies appeared in 1887.'* He sought 
not only to give “‘a connected account of the Colonies, of the geographical 
and historical reasons of their belonging to England,” but also to explain “the 
special place which each colony holds in the Empire.”* It was the first im- 
portant effort at a complete account of the origins and interests of the entire 
empire, and is still perhaps the most successful of any work of its size." The 
focal point is not in England but in the colonies. Nor is there a treatment of 
the earlier American colonies, as it seeks to tell the story only of the existing 
possessions. Consequently, it lacks the unity of a well-co-ordinated account 


18 C, A. Bodelsen, Studies in mid-Victorian imperialism (New York, 1925), p. 63. 


19 Historical geography of the British colonies, Introduction and Vols. I-VII (Oxford, 
1887-1920). I, C. P. Lucas, Mediterranean and eastern colonies, 1888; 2d ed. by R. E. 
Stubbs, 1906; II, C. P. Lucas, West Indies, 1890; 2d ed. by C. Atchley, 1905; III, C. P. 
Lucas, West Africa, 1894; 3d ed. by A. B. Keith, 1913; IV, C. P. Lucas, South Africa, 1, 
Historical—to the Boer War, 1897; 2d ed., 1918; 2, Historical—Boer War to the Union, 
1915; 3, Geographical, 1897, 3d ed. by A. B. Keith, 1913; V, Canada, 1, C. P. Lucas, 
Historical—to 1763, 1901; 2d ed. 1916; 2, H. E. Egerton, Historical—since 1763, 1908, 
3d ed., 1923; 3, J. D. Rogers, Geographical, 1911; 4, J. D. Rogers, Newfoundland, 1911, 
2d ed., 1931; VI, J. D. Rogers, Australasia, 1, Historical; 2, Geographical, 1907; 2d ed. 
rev. by R. N. Kershaw, 1925; Vil, P. E. Roberts, India, 1, Historical, 1916; 2, Geo- 
graphical, 1920. 


20 C, P. Lucas, Introduction to a historical geography of the British colonies (Oxford, 
1887) p. a3. 

21 The Cambridge history of the British empire upon its completion will provide a 
more complete and better planned treatment of the field. The most complete survey 
of the empire prior to Lucas’ work was that of R. M. Martin, History of the British 
colonies (5 vols., London, 1834-35); new ed. in 10 vols. entitled British colonial library 
(London, 1844). It was, however, largely descriptive. Nor is the work so lengthy as 
appears from the customary citation, for the volumes were in reality comparatively 
small parts issued in paper bindings. 
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of the growth of empire as viewed from England, except as this is partially 
remedied through introductory volumes by the editor and Professor Egerton.” 
Though in the earlier volumes the editor did most of the writing, he profited 
by the aid and advice of several collaborators, some of them holding official 
connection with the colonial administration. The unique value that attaches 
to the series is derived from its frequent revision and expansion bringing it up 
to date from time to time. In effecting this valuable feature, the work has 
become increasingly a co-operative enterprise. 

Lucas was a true disciple of Seeley. History was made to serve the prac- 
tical purpose of pointing the way to factors then operative in the empire’s 
affairs. Such, also, was the intent and plan of most of the better-known 
studies written prior to the World War. Though displaying in many instances 
evidence of true scholarship, they were addressed to a popular audience in 
response to that ancient demand for a “new” history which connects the past 
with subjects of current interest. Their authors were disposed to cover wide 
fields and, in the manner of Seeley, to resort to sweeping generalizations. 
Many of them were active participants in the events out of which they 
fashioned an appropriate ending for a saga of empire. Others, not so fortu- 
nate in their experience, sought the collaboration of men who had first-hand 
knowledge of the colonies, thereby fixing a practice, still resorted to at times, 
of including a few chapters by a retired army officer or a former member of 
some branch of the imperial services, which all too frequently could have 
been better done by a professional historian. Many of these works, however, 
were of high quality, and in the study of more recent phases of England’s ex- 
pansion remain indispensable sources. 

For India Lyall, Forrest, Malleson, Hunter, Beckles Willson, Ibert, 
Chirol, and Fraser responded to the queries concerning that Eastern gem 
which had in 1858 been added to the Crown of England.** The same service 
was rendered for Africa by Keltie*4 and Sir Harry Johnston,” the latter of 
whom perhaps embodied in his own life more completely than any other man 
of his day the wide variety of interests which directed attention to the Dark 
Continent. For the occupation of Egypt, the accounts of Lord Milner and 


22H. E. Egerton, Origin and growth of Greater Britain (Oxford, 1908; 2d ed., 1920) 
replaces that of Lucas appearing in 1887. 

23 Sir Alfred Lyall, Rise and expansion of British dominion in India (5th ed., London, 
1910); Sir G. W. Forrest, Administration of Warren Hastings (Calcutta, 1892); Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, Life of Warren Hastings (London, 1894), and History of the French in 
India (2d ed., Edinburgh, 1909); Sir W. W. Hunter, History of British India (2 vols., 
London, 1899-1900); Beckles Willson, Ledger and sword (London, 1903); Sir C. P. Ibert, 
Government of India (3d ed., Oxford, 1915); Sir Valentine Chirol, Indian unrest (London, 
1910); Lovet Fraser, India under Curzon and after (London, 1911). 

*4 Sir John S. Keltie, Partition of Africa (London, 1893). 

% Sir H. H. Johnston, History of the colonization of Africa by alien races (Cambridge, 
1899). 
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the Earl of Cromer held first place.* To these were added the discordant 
notes of W. S. Blunt,?’ and in time the works of Weigall and Sidney Low.” 
While the energetic labors of Theal, Leibbrandt, and Cory were providing for 
South Africa a more thorough study of her history than was accomplished 
for any other member of the Empire,”* more convenient introductions to this 
troubled story were provided by Brand and Cana.** The historians were slow 
to follow the imperialists into the Far East, or perhaps we should say that too 
many of the agents of imperialism in that area lacked the gift of historical 
writing. For with the exception of Sir R. K. Douglas’ Europe and the Far 
East* the field was left to later students. Apart from this, however, it will be 
seen that with the addition of the English men of action and Rulers of India 
biographical series, the lengthy volumes of Tilby,** and the weighty tomes of 
the Oxford survey of the empire,*4 the readers of Henty, Kipling, and Conrad 
were provided with a reasonably complete survey of those phases of English 
expansion which were of greatest immediate interest to the modern expander 
of England. 

There was, however, another side to the problem of this modern imperial- 
ist. While the exploitation of Africa and the Pacific greatly excited the public, 
there were times when the English people were equally, if not more, agitated 
over the problem of imperial unity. The doctrines of “Little Englandism” 
were in the main quickly repudiated. Yet to one tenet of Goldwin Smith did 
the imperialists persistently cling. That was a belief in the inevitable disinte- 
gration of the empire unless something were done to prevent it. For a while 
they found comfort in paying lip service to imperial federation, but were sadly 
disillusioned when they got down to the problem of arranging it. They sought 
reassurance then in a conception of empire well nigh new to their generation, 


% Alfred M.\ner, England in Egypt (London, 1892); Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt 
(2 vols., New York, 1908). 

27 Secret history of the British occupation of Egypt (London, 1907). 

23 A.E. P. B. Weigall, History of events in Egypt, 1798-1914 (Edinburgh, 1915); 
Sidney Low, Egypt in transition (London, 1914). 

29 Infra, note 108. 

30R. H. Brand, Union of South Africa (Oxford, 1909); Frank R. Cana, South Africa 
from the Great Trek to the Union (London, 1909). 

31 2d ed., Cambridge, 1913. 

8 English men of action (24 vols., London, 1889-1905); Sir W. W. Hunter, ed., 
Rulers of India (28 vols., Oxford, 1891-1911). 

33 A. Wyatt Tilby, English people overseas (6 vols., London and Boston, 1908-1914). 

34 A. J. Herbertson and O. J. R. Howarth, Ozford survey of the British empire. A de- 
scription of the empire and its constituent territories in their geographical, economic, ad- 
ministrative and social aspects (6 vols., Oxford, 1914). Hugh Gunn, The British empire. 
A survey (12 vols., London, 1924) is a more recent and better descriptive survey with 
contributions of importance by Lucas, Keith, Williamson, Newton, and Lewin. 
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the idea that in the conditions of a free association lay the secret of permanent 
union. The very cause of their previous apprehension, colonial self-govern- 
ment, was offered now as the surest promise for the future. This proposition, 
resting fundamentally upou the products of historical experience, required 
careful investigation. 

Kipling’s “Our Lady of the Snows,”’ Sir Wilfried Laurier’s graceful assur- 
ances at the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, and H. E. Egerton’s Short history of 
British colonial policy*® were of approximately the same date. As the first 
separate survey of colonial policy from the period of its origins through the 
nineteenth century, Egerton’s volume was of real importance. India, most of 
the tropical settlements, Gibraltar, Malta, and other “purely military col- 
onies and dependencies” were excluded so as to focus the light of history upon 
the immediate problem of England’s relationship to those areas of predomi- 
nantly British settlement yet remaining within the empire. A large section 
was devoted to the years after 1886, to which all earlier sections were regarded 

“as a mere introduction.” The author’s opinions on the current problem are 
perhaps indicative of both the cause and effect of his studies. In the preface to 
the first edition, written shortly after the Colonial Conference of 1897, he felt 
constrained to suggest in regard to imperial federation “that it may after all 
turn out that the future has in store some more satisfactory solution.” By 
1908 he was able to speak with more certainty. Wiser was this generation 
than were its fathers (or perhaps Mr. Chamberlain, whom he sharply criti- 
cized) in its recognition that “the tie which unites us under a common 
Crown was not ‘the slight and tempgrary thing’ it seemed to Merivale.” The 
empire had not been won by the enterprise or wisdom of statesmen, and more 
would be required “‘than the janglings of statesmen and politicians for it to be 
lost.”"8? Egerton, at least, had acquired that understanding which was to make 
the present relationship almost satisfactory. In this new imperial connection 
—so different from anything of the past as to require the coining of new de- 
scriptive terms—were scholars of the twentieth century to find an intriguing 
subject of investigation. 

While A. B. Keith in a distinguished volume reported on the most impor- 
tant factor in the problem, Responsible government in the dominions,** and the 
fluent pen of Richard Jebb provided a convenient summation of the part 
played by the imperial conference,*® other students undertook to go more 
thoroughly into the problem of origins than was possible in works designed 
primarily as commentaries on a current phenomenon. A foundation for their 
work was already being laid in the study of colonial history which accom- 
panied the growing national self-consciousness of each individual member of 


% London, 1897. 37 Thid., pp. 524-26. 
% Egerton, 7th ed., 1924, p. ix. 38 Oxford, 1909. 


* Richard Jebb, The imperial conference, a history and a study (2 vols., London, 
1911). 
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the commonwealth. The work was largely that of dominion scholars. It was 
greatly encouraged, however, by the widespread interest in England, and 
several valuable items were contributed by English historians. Rusden pro- 
vided as early as 1883 the most lengthy studies of Australia and New Zealand 
that have yet appeared.*” Among the briefer works Jose’s History of Australia 
won wide popularity, as also did Reeves’ charming story of New Zealand.“ 
Edward Jenks, already known for a study of the Government of Victoria, 
Australia,” published in 1896 his History of the Australasian colonies to 1893. 
To these should be added J. D. Rogers’ volume in the Historical geography,“ 
and the collaborative work by Hight and Bamford.“ More thorough were the 
studies of British North America. D. W. Prowse’s standard History of New- 
foundland was in second edition by 1896. W. Kingsford’s ten-volume His- 
tory of Canada was completed in 1898.7 G. Bryce provided a Short history of 
the Canadian people which reached a second edition by 1914,* while his study 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company shared with a work of Beckles Willson recog- 
nition as a standard authority.‘® Three volumes were allotted to the North- 
west by Begg.®® Lucas added five volumes on Canadian history to his work 
on the Historical geography.“ The Makers of Canada series was launched in 
1904.2 And Munro and Bourinot rounded out a remarkably complete survey 
of the field.** 

Though the continuance of the imperial tie made for a valuable balance 
which might well have been lacking, as in the United States at an earlier 
period, had the point of departure been a definite break with England, it is 

40 G. W. Rusden, History of Australia (3 vols., London, 1883) ; History of New Zealand 
(3 vols., London, 1883). 

41 A. W. Jose, History of Australia (10th ed., Sydney, 1924); W. P. Reeves, The long 
white cloud (London, 1898). E. Scott, Short history of Australia (Oxford, 1916) supersedes 
all earlier brief accounts. 

4 London, 1891. 43 Cambridge, 1896. 44 Oxford, 1907. 

4 J. Hight and H. D. Bamford, Constitutional history of New Zealand (Christchurch, 
1914). R. Garnet, Edward Gibbon Wakefield (London, 1898). 

46 London, 1896. J. D. Rogers, Newfoundland, in Historical geography (Oxford, 
1911), V, 4, is the best short study. 

47 London, 1887-98. 

48 Toronto, 1914. 

49G. Bryce, Remarkable history of the Hudson’s Bay Company (London, 1900); 
Beckles Willson, The great company (2 vols., London, 1900). 

50 A. Begg, History of the North-West (3 vols., Toronto, 1894-95). 
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nevertheless true that the purpose of these works was primarily that of il- 
luminating the colonial scene. This was demanded of them by both the Eng- 
lish and dominion readers. And though many of these works are decidedly 
worth consulting today, the careful student of such problems as the constitu- 
tional development which followed upon Lord Durham’s Report, or of the 
Wakefield movement, will lean heavily upon studies of more recent date. For 
of recent years students from all parts of the empire have given fuller atten- 
tion to the imperial side of their history. Working frequently in close collabo- 
ration with English scholars, they have provided studies of great value in 
filling out the larger story of the modern British empire. Characterized by 
freshness of approach and sound scholarship, bearing many evidences of the 
influence of the King James Version and of the classical tradition in their 
education, marked by frequent comparisons with the United States and re- 
peated quotations from Benjamin Franklin, the notable contributions made 
by the dominion historians to the study of imperial history have been all the 
more welcome because of an attractiveness of style which in some instances is 
hardly to be improved upon. 

Though, as we have seen, there is ample evidence of greater immediate in- 
terest among British students in later phases of the empire’s history, this in- 
terest dictated also a healthy curiosity regarding men and movements more 
remote from the modern age and yet in the product of their labors so much a 
part of it. It was but a matter of time before they should give evidence of 
equal interest in the earlier periods. Such evidence may be found in some of 
the more substantial products of English scholarship in recent years. It is to 
be followed in the works of Williamson, Newton, Harlow, Higham, and Keith, 
the latter of whom, having established himself as the leading authority in the 
modern field, turned recently to a study of the constitutional history of the 
first empire.** Indeed, it might be said that the most distinguished studies in 
this field of English scholarship at the present time are designed to explore 
more thoroughly the early foundations of the empire. 

Fortunately, it has not been necessary for this group to build entirely from 
the ground up. Able students of national economic and naval policies, inspired 
no doubt in some instances by popular movements closely related to the im- 
perialism of the pre-war era, and the American colonial historians had cleared 
the ground and prepared an excellent foundation for further work. On the 
English side the most valuable contributions were in the form of economic 
studies, which by examining more fully the origin and growth of commercial 
interests contributed greatly, as for example in Scott’s study of joint-stock 
companies,” to an understanding of colonial expansion. The Americans, as 
the most active students of specific colonizing efforts, require more detailed 
mention. 


54 A. B. Keith, Constitutional history of the first British empire (Oxford, 1930). 
5 W. R. Scott, The constitution and finance of English, Scottish and Irish joint-stock 
companies to 1720 (3 vols., Cambridge, 1910-12). 
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Though the study of colonial history was one of the oldest scholarly inter- 
ests in the United States, the generation which witnessed the birth of English 
interest in imperial history saw also a new impetus and direction given the 
writing of American colonial history. The distinguishing characteristic of 
this trend was a shift in emphasis. Few of the major factors which prominent- 
ly feature the “new history” in this field were actually ignored by the old 
historians. Bancroft, for instance, was certainly aware of the fact that the 
problem had its roots in England. He appreciated the importance of social 
conditions among the English people in explaining the incentive to coloniza- 
tion. And some who turn his pages will be surprised to note the space devoted 
to economic factors. After all, one who was familiar with Hakluyt, as Ban- 
croft was, could hardly overlook any of these considerations. We have had 
occasion to revise the conclusions of earlier scholars because of a different 
approach to the problem. Their concern was to write American history, a 
history still designed to serve some more laudable purpose than the mere 
proof of the author’s absolute lack of bias through a demonstration of his 
countrymen’s remarkable consistency in error. They sought the genesis of 
those things held to be peculiarly American, and considering the period at 
which they wrote, it is not surprising that the religious and political features 
of the story should have been overemphasized. Nor, having regard for their 
primary interest in the American scene, is it a cause for wonder that they 
frequently ignored the broader phases of English colonization, overlooked 
those settlements which were not later incorporated in the United States, and 
revealed all too often no more than a superficial knowledge of English history. 

More recent studies of the problem have insisted upon regarding American 
colonial history as but one part of a much larger story. ““The years from 1607 
to 1783 were colonial before they were American or national, and our Revolu- 
tion is a colonial and not an American problem,” declared Professor Charles 
M. Andrews in a preface to his study of the Colonial background of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.* An understanding of this colonial problem, as Andrews has 
demonstrated more clearly than any other living American scholar, required 
first of all a knowledge of the whole field of British colonial endeavor. This 
constitutes a considerably different approach to the problem. And while the 
continued attention of an important group to the American scene has resulted 
in works of great value and of high scholarly quality by men like Osgood, 
Morison, and Greene, the most significant trend in the last generation has 
been the attempt to write more fully the history of the British empire in order 
to provide a better light for studying the American portion of the story. “The 
focus of interest,” wrote George L. Beer in his introduction to British colonial 
policy, 1754-1765, “is... . the British Empire, and not the rise of the Ameri- 
can nation.’’*? Those who have followed this lead have not only added greatly 
to our knowledge of the earlier periods of imperial history, but have enabled 
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students of more peculiarly American problems to work in much better per- 
spective. They have insisted too upon a more thorough grounding in English 
history, and have made significant contributions to that history. Painting 
their picture upon a broader canvas, they have brought out in clearer relief 
the motivation of those who founded and developed the empire. Emphasis 
upon economic factors, the attainment of a higher degree of objectivity, and 
investigation of hitherto neglected subjects have made of their work in many 
ways a new history. : 

English, dominion, and American—these three groups of students have 
been chiefly responsible for rewriting the empire’s history. Their work is not 
altogether unlike that of their predecessors. Much of it may still be classified, 
no doubt, as colonial history, but the main body of it possesses certain dis- 
tinctions which mark it as different. It has been written with a larger purpose, 
and with more attention to the whole problem of British expansion. There 
have been others of various nationalities who have made valuable contribu- 
tions, for no property rights can hold in a story so pertinent to the history of 
the modern world. Yet, the direction and trend of study has been determined 
largely by the groups whose interests have been outlined above. Whatever 
understanding may have been conveyed in these pages as to the source of their 
interest may help to explain the thorough investigation of some fields and the 
complete or partial neglect of others. 


Though the limits of space do not permit a full bibliographical study, an 
indication of the main lines of investigation, with reference to the more 
significant works, may possess some value as a substitute. For even the most 
cursory survey of the field will indicate the uneven treatment of its problems. 
Such citations as are made below, therefore, are not to be regarded as com- 
plete, but rather as illustrative. 

Students of the earlier phases of imperial history, that is, of the so-called 
first or old empire, have directed their attention chiefly to the solution of 
three major problems. In order of convenience, mention may first be made of 
an increasingly profitable study of the economic order to which belonged the 
commercial and colonial movements of primary importance in the develop- 
ment of imperial interests. A greater appreciation of the intimate relation, 
as to both leadership and motivation, between colonial and commerical ex- 
pansion has been one of the salutary effects. This, in turn, has brought a 
fuller realization of how deeply embedded in the past are the roots of the em- 
pire’s history. The story of English expansion has become more and more the 
history of a gradual growth from small beginnings in medieval centuries to 
rapid strides as the widening horizon of the modern world presented to an en- 
ergetic people new and increasing opportunities for profitable activity. And 
those scholars who have labored to explain more clearly the early origins of 
English commerce, the growth of a powerfu] merchant interest, and the devel- 
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opment of effective instruments of business, have rendered invaluable aid to 
the student of the more strictly imperial expansion. 

Among the significant effects on topics closely related to the empire’s his- 
tory has been a definite revision of the accepted view of oceanic exploration. 
For long had the cataclysmic interpretation of history as applied to this prob- 
lem conferred upon the Turks the extraordinary distinction of being among 
the foremost benefactors of the modern world through their conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453. The intensive study of commercial development in 
earlier centuries, together with the increasing tendency to regard important 
movements as derived from causes more natural and deep rooted, prepared 
the way for discarding this thesis. It remained, however, for Professor Lybyer 
in 1914 to explode conclusively the theory that the fall of Constantinople was 
the underlying cause for the urge to exploration.*® The passing of the old 
theory has called forth an extensive literature reweighing the problem and 
re-estimating the individuals who led. The subject has become in some in- 
stances highly controversial, and much of the material is of questionable val- 
ue. Such studies have had, however, one important effect and that is to call 
attention to the alternative objectives which the great explorers frequently 
had in view. Few scholars will now contend that Columbus or Cabot set sail 
with the sole object of reaching Cathay. The possibilities of other profitable 
discoveries made of their voyages more attractive investments of time and 
money. As a result of this approach to the problem, the study of England’s 
part in these explorations has enjoyed the benefit of a better integration with 
the facts regarding the commercial development of the modern age. At the 
same time, treatments of imperial expansion through the eighteenth century 
have leaned heavily upon valuable studies of maritime exploration. 


_ 58 Of the more important works are W. Cunningham, Growth of English industry and 
commerce (6th rev. ed., 2 vols. in 3, Cambridge, 1915-21); E. Lipson, Economic history 
of England (8 vols., London, 1915-31); G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende 
des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881); C. P. Lucas, Beginnings of English overseas enterprise 
(Oxford, 1917); I. D. Colvin, The Germans in England, 1066-1598 (London, 1915); H. R. 
Fox Bourne, English merchants (London, 1886); V. M. Shillington and A. B. W. Chap- 
man, The commercial relations of England and Portugal (London, 1907); W. J. Ashley, 
Introduction to English economic history and theory (2 vols., London, 1888-93); L. F. 
Salzman, English trade in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1931). 

59 Albert H. Lybyer, “The influence of the rise of the Ottoman Turks upon the routes 
of Oriental trade,”” Annual report of the American Historical Association, I (1914), 127- 
33; “The Ottoman Turks and the routes of Oriental trade,” English historical re- 
view, XXX (1915), 577-88. 

6° Especially valuable have been the works of J. A. Williamson, Maritime enterprise, 
1485-1558 (Oxford, 1913); Voyages of the Cabots and the English discovery of North 
America under Henry VII and Henry VIII (London, 1930); “England and the opening 
of the Atlantic,” Cambridge history of the British empire (Cambridge, 1929), I, 22-51; 
“The exploration of the Pacific,” ibid., Vol. VII, Part I, pp. 24-53. Special note is due 
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Studies of modern commercial development reveal a poor proportion of 
emphasis. The Tudor and early Stuart periods have been much more carefully 
explored than has the century following the interregnum. The immediate 
background of seventeenth-century imperialism has received much thought- 
ful treatment," as has also the important problem of East Indian trade.® 
Other works enable the student to acquire a more complete view of economic 
conditions and movements in these years of the empire’s founding.® There is 





also to E.G. R. Taylor, Tudor geography, 1485-1583 (London, 1930); ““The missing draft 
project of Drake’s voyage of 1577-80,” Geographic journal, LXXV (1930), 46-48; 
“More light on Drake,” Mariner’s mirror, XVI (1930), 184-52. To these should be 
added J. B. Brebner, The explorers of North America, 1492-1806 (London, 1933); J.N.L. 
Baker, A history of geographical discovery and exploration (Boston, 1931); C. R. Beazley, 
The dawn of modern geography (3 vols., London and Oxford, 1897); H. Harrisse, Discovery 
of North America (London, 1892); C. R. Beazley, John and Sebastian Cabot (London, 
1898); G. P. Winship, Cabot bibliography (London, 1900); G. B. Parks, Richard Hakluyt 
and the English voyages (New York, 1931); F. Jones, Life of Sir Martin Frobisher (Lon- 
don, 1878); C. R. Markham, Life of John Davis the navigator, 1550-1605 (London, 1889); 
H. R. Wagner, Sir Francis Drake’s voyage around the world (San Francisco, 1926); T. A. 
Janvier, Henry Hudson (New York, 1909); E. Heawood, Geographical discovery in the 
seventeenth and eighteen centuries (Cambridge, 1912); A. Kitson, Life of Captain James 
Cook (London, 1911);G. A. Wood, The discovery of Australia (London, 1922); E. Scott, 
ed. with introduction, Australian discovery (2 vols., London, 1929); R. W. Giblin, The 
early history of Tasmania: the geographical era, 1642-1814 (London, 1928). 

J. A. Williamson, Maritime enterprise, 1485-1558 and Sir John Hawkins (Oxford, 
1927) are perhaps the most valuable of recent studies. The works cited on sixteenth- 
century exploration, of course, are of great importance in this connection. To them may 
be added J. B. Williamson, Foreign commerce under the Tudors (Oxford, 1883) ;G. Cawston 
and A. H. Keane, Early chartered companies (London, 1896); D. Hannay, The great char- 
tered companies (London, 1926); M. Epstein, Early history of the Levant Company (Lon- 
don, 1908); A. L. Rowland, Studies in English commerce and exploration in the reign of 
Elizabeth (Philadelphia, 1924); W. Stebbing, Ralegh (Oxford, 1899); Sir S. Lee, Ralegh 
(London, 1904); M. A. S. Hume, Ralegh (London, 1897); W. G. Gosling, Life of Sir H. 
Gilbert (London, 1911). 

® Shafaat Ahmad Khan, The East India trade in the seventeenth century (Oxford, 
1923); Sir William Foster, England’s quest of eastern trade (London, 1933); H. G. Raw- 
linson, British beginnings in western India, 1579-1657 (Oxford, 1920); Arnold Wright, 
Early English adventurers in the East (London, 1917); Bal Krishna, Commercial relations 
between India and England, 1601-1757 (London, 1924); W. H. Moreland, India at the 
death of Akbar (London, 1920); P. J. Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India trade 
(London, 1926); Beckles Willson, Ledger and sword; Sir W. W. Hunter, History of British 
India. 

6§ An outstanding example is Astrid Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s project and the cloth 
trade (Copenhagen, 1927). Helpful general treatments are found in the chapters of Cun- 
ningham and Lipson, and in W. A. S. Hewins, English trade and finance chiefly in the 
seventeenth century (London, 1892). See also C..M. Macinnes, Early English tobacco 
trade (London, 1926). 
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room, of course, for further investigation. A careful study of the fishing in- 
terests is needed." Friis has demonstrated the necessity of devoting more 
attention to the trade and interests of the out-ports. The port records of this 
period, largely unexplored, undoubtedly hold an interesting story for the dili- 
gent student. And the recent revelations of Williamson and Taylor regarding 
such familiar figures as Hawkins and Drake suggest the possibility of new ma- 
terial on other favorite subjects. Such work, however, could well await a more 
careful investigation of later periods. For it is especially difficult to find ade- 
quate material on the commercial activities after the restoration which were 
so intimately related to both the current and later phases of imperial develop- 
ment. A promising beginning has been made, but the activities of the East 
India Company have alone supported a sustained interest in an important 
branch of trade. Scott’s valuable work extends to 1720, but many of his 
topics deserve more careful investigation. Much might be expected from 
study of the ill-explored field of West African trade,” or of some of the more 


64 J. R. Elder, The royal fishery companies of the seventeenth century (Glasgow, 1912) 
deals with one aspect of the problem. R. G. Lounsbury, The trade and fishery of New- 
foundland, 1660-1763 is promised by the Yale University Press at an early date. 


6 Among the works in fields closely connected with imperial affairs are A. Andréadés, 
History of the Bank of England (2 vols., London, 1909); R. D. Richards, Early history of 
banking in England (London, 1930); A. E. Feaveryear, The pound sterling (Oxford, 
1931); G. P. Insh, The Company of Scotland, trading to Africa and the Indies (London and 
New York, 1932); J.S. Barbour, William Paterson and the Darien Company (Edinburgh, 
1907); T. Keith, Commercial relations of England and Scotland, 1683-1707 (Cambridge, 
1910); Lucy S. Sutherland, A London merchant: 1695-1774 (Oxford, 1933); L. M. Pen- 
son, “The London West India interest in the eighteenth century,” English historical re. 
view, XXXVI (1921), 373-92; J. E. Gillespie, Influence of oversea expansion on England 
to 1700 (New York, 1920); J. B. Botsford, English society in the eighteenth century as in- 
fluenced from overseas (New York, 1924); G. N. Clark, The Dutch alliance and the war 
against French trade, 1688-1697 (Manchester, 1923); G. Edmundson, Anglo-Dutch rival- 
ry during the first half of the seventeenth century (Oxford, 1911); J. de la Graviére, Les 
Anglais et les Hollandais dans mers polaires et dans la mer des Indes (2 vols., Paris, 
1890); A. K. Manchester, British pre-eminence in Brazil (Chapel Hill, 1933). 


® In addition to volumes cited above see F. P. Robinson, Trade of the East India 
Company, 1709-1813 (Cambridge, 1912). To Sir William Foster, for many years his- 
toriographer to the India Office, students of this problem are deeply indebted for A guide 
to the India Office Records, 1600-1858 (1919), and for the publication of extensive source 
material in his English factories in India (13 vols., Oxford, 1906-27). Other important 
aids of recent publication are E. B. Saintsbury, Calendar of the court minutes of the East 
India Company, 1635-1673 (9 vols., Oxford, 1907-32); H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the 
East India Company trading to China, 1635-1834 (Oxford, 1926-29); H. H. Dodwell, 
The private letter books of Joseph Collet (London and New York, 1934). 

87 E. C. Martin, British West African settlements, 1750-1821 (London, 1928) and 
G. F. Zook, Company of royal adventurers trading into Africa (Lancaster, Pa., 1919) are 
helpful studies of recent date. 
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prominent merchant families, such as the Heathcotes.*® Works of the latter 
type would have the added advantage of providing remedy for one of the 
serious shortcomings in the treatment of economic history. It has been too 
much a study of method, finance, and organization. Closer attention to the 
men who shaped and used the modern business structure would give the story 
more life and reality. 

A second important feature of recent study has been an attempt to fill out 
the history of colonization. There were two especially noticeable faults in the 
treatment of this subject by early American historians. The first was a tend- 
ency to ignore all topics not directly connected with the origins of the United 
States, and the second to emphasize the early seventeenth-century movement 
at the expense of later periods in colonial history. For the extent to which the 
latter situation has been remedied we are in no small part indebted to Profes- 
sor Osgood. His own volumes are among the monumental works of American 
scholarship, and not a few of the other studies in the field were prepared un- 
der his direction.”° Several efforts to revise the traditional interpretations of 
earlier problems in American colonization are worthy of mention,” but decid- 
edly the most important work of the present generation is designed to explain 
the settlement of territories outside the present bounds of the United States. 
The West Indies excited comparatively little interest among the imperialists 
and historians of Seeley’s day. With the more recent development of a wider 
curiosity regarding the origins of the empire, however, their early history has 


68 The possibilities of such a study are indicated in D. R. Fox, Caleb Heathcote (New 
York, 1926). 

69 H. L. Osgood, The American colonies in the seventeenth century (3 vols., New York, 
1904-7); The American colonies in the eighteenth century (4 vols., New York, 1924-25). 


70 Several of the following are the work of Osgood’s students: W. R. Smith, South 
Carolina as a royal province, 1719-1776 (New York, 1903); E. P. Tanner, The province of 
New Jersey, 1664-1738 (New York, 1908); E. J. Fisher, New Jersey as a royal province, 
1738-1776 (New York, 1911); W. H. Fry, New Hampshire as a royal province, 1741-1776 
(New York, 1908); C. L. Raper, North Carolina, a study in English colonial government 
(New York, 1904); J. S. Bassett, The constitutional beginnings of North Carolina, 1663- 
1729 (Baltimore, 1894); E. M’Crady, History of South Carolina (8 vols., New York, 
1897-1901); St. G. L. Sioussat, Economics and politics in Maryland, 1720-1750, and the 
public services of Daniel Dulany the elder (Baltimore, 1903). 

™ In order to conserve space a large number of familiar works on the American col- 
onies may be omitted here, as they largely grew out of a national or local interest and 
contributed little that was new to the picture of the empire as a whole. Several works, 
however, present new material or new interpretations of value to imperial history. 
Among them are B. W. Bond, Jr., The quit-rent system in the American colonies (New 
Haven, 1919); C. M. Andrews, Our earliest colonial settlements (New York, 1933); S. E. 
Morison, Builders of the Bay colony (Boston, 1930); J. T. Adams, The founding of New 
England (Boston, 1921); Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776 (Boston, 1923); W. F. 
Craven, The dissolution of the Virginia Company (New York, 1932). 
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received several distinguished treatments.” The significance of these studies 
lies not merely in providing a fuller understanding of the methods and motives 
of seventeenth-century colonization, but also in affording opportunity for 
students to examine the broader problems of imperial policy and administra- 
tion in a clearer light. Appreciation of the importance of the Ulster planta- 
tions to the whole problem of colonization has marked several recent studies. 
Some definitive study of the question would be a welcome addition to the 
library of colonial history.7* G. P. Insh’s study of Scottish colonial schemes, 
1620-1686"* is a helpful work, and Wilkinson’s volume on Bermuda deals in- 


* terestingly with a subject which badly needed investigation.” 


The third, and in some ways the most important, field of study in the 
early history of the empire has been a careful examination of colonial policy in 
close relation to the administrative agencies for its enforcement. Modern 
treatments of colonial policy rest upon the studies of the great economists, 
Cunningham, Schmoller, and Ashley.” It was their task to indicate the broad- 
er implications of mercantilism, and to trace back the origins of its principles 
to a much earlier date than historians of the colonies had been accustomed to 
give. More clearly was it demonstrated that mercantilism was not evolved, 
either as a body of economic doctrine or as a system of trade regulation, to 
meet the exigencies of colonization. Rather did it represent the larger interests 
of the developing national state, creating “out of the political community, an 
economic community,” and so giving it “a heightened meaning.”’”’ If there 
was anything wrong with this interpretation, it is to be found in the fact that 


2A. P. Newton, Colonizing activities of the English Puritans (New Haven, 1914); 
European nations in the West Indies, 1493-1688 (London, 1933); J. A. Williamson, Eng- 
lish colonies in Guiana and on the Amazon, 1604-1668 (Oxford, 1923); The Caribbee 
Islands under the proprietary patents (Oxford, 1925); V. T. Harlow, History of Barbados, 
1625-1685 (Oxford, 1926); Christopher Codrington, 1668-1710 (Oxford, 1928); C. S. S. 
Higham, Development of the Leeward Islands under the restoration, 1660-1688 (Cam- 
bridge, 1921); F. W. Pitman, Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763 (New 
Haven, 1917); A. P. Watts, Une histoire des colonies anglaises aux Antilles de 1649 a 
1660 (Paris, 1924); Agnes M. Whitson, Constitutional development of Jamaica, 1660-1729 
(Manchester, 1929); S. L. Mims, Colbert’s West India policy (New Haven, 1912). 

73M. J. Bonn, Die englische Kolonisation in Irland (2 vols., Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1906), though an admirable work, covers the entire field of English settlement in Ireland 
from the twelfth to the nineteenth centuries. He fails to make full use of important 
English sources and shows little appreciation of the intimate connection between the 
problems of the Irish and American plantations. 


74 Glasgow, 1922. 


% Henry Wilkinson, The adventurers of Bermuda. A history of the island from its dis- 
covery until the dissolution of the Somers Island Company in 1684 (Oxford, 1933). 


7% G. Schmoller, The mercantile system and its historic significance (London, 1896). 
77 Quoted from Schmoller’s Mercantile system by Egerton, A short history of British 
colonial policy, p. 69. 
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there was too much of the enlightened national state and not enough of an 
equally enlightened and self-seeking merchant class. 

Second only to the economists in determining the modern interpretation of 
colonial policy were the naval historians. Their work was as much a product 
of the modern “big navy” movement as were the lectures of Seeley the fruit of 
a “new imperialism.” And it may be added that their studies served with 
equal effectiveness propagandist purposes. The Seeley among naval historians 
was the famous American Captain A. T. Mahan. His Influence of sea power 
upon history, 1660-1783"* served both to emphasize the importance of naval 
warfare and its prerequisites in that century of imperial rivalry, and to awaken 
interest in further investigation into the close relationship between the history 
of the empire and that of the navy. The popular interest in naval history 
which followed was not unrelated to the Englishman’s desire to find in the sea 
a secure tie with the colonies that would offset the geographic disunity of the 
empire. To the readers of Seeley came now in rapid succession the works of a 
distinguished company of English historians of the navy.”® 

Though tending to proclaim the glorious traditions of the sea, there was 
in these works much of real worth to students of the external phases of British 
history. The economists emphasized the broader implications of an economic 
policy. The naval historians drove home the fact that it was much more than 
economic, in that at times considerations of national defense far outweighed 
all others in the shaping of policy. This, like so many other tenets of the new 
colonial history, cannot be said to have been entirely new. In older works will 
be found many references to the importance of naval stores, strategic consid- 
erations, and the desire to increase shipping and marine power. But it would 
be difficult to find among them studies comparable to Albion’s Forests and sea 
power.®° Nor would one on reading the following statement regarding the 
Navigation Act of 1651 mistake the period at which it was written: 

. . .. Modern economists have almost with one accord declared that it must have 
been harmful to the trade of England or, at best, that there is no evidence that it bene- 
fitted English trade. On this it may be proper to remark that there is also no evidence 
that the framers of the Act intended it to benefit English trade, or that they cared great- 

78 Boston and London, 1890. 

79 Sir J. S. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor navy (2 vols., London, 1898); The successors 
of Drake (London, 1900); England in the Mediterranean . . . . 1607-1703 (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1904); England in the Seven Years’ War (2 vols., London, 1907); M. Oppenheim, 
History of the administration of the royal navy (London, 1896); The Tudor navy (London, 
1902); D. Hannay, Short history of the royal navy (2 vols., London, 1898). Among more 
recent studies are G. A. R. Callender, The naval side of British history (London, 1924); 
J. R. Tanner, Samuel Pepys and the royal navy (Cambridge, 1920); E. B. Powley, The 
English navy in the revolution of 1688 (Cambridge, 1928); A. W. Tedder, The navy 
of the Restoration (Cambridge, 1916); W. M. James, The British navy in adversity. A 
study of the War of American Independence (London, 1926). 

80 R. G. Albion, Forests and sea power: the timber problem of the royal navy, 1652-1862 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1926) 
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ly if the result should be some diminution of it. For their measure was what they named 
it, an Act of Navigation, an Act for promoting the employment of English ships and 
English seamen... .. 


These forceful remarks by Dr. J. A. Williamson will be recognized at once as 
belonging to one of the more recent works in the field.*! 

Dealing more specifically with the problems of colonial policy, an able 
group have been engaged in the task of studying the old colonial system in the 
light of a broader and more tolerant conception of its purposes. The pioneer, 
George Louis Beer, by his noted volumes and the encouragement provided 
therein to further studies in the field, ranks among the first American schol- 
ars.” Sharing with him the distinction of leadership in this valuable work is 
Professor C. M. Andrews.** The latter has recognized especially the necessity 
of studying all questions of policy in close relationship to the administrative 
agencies for its enforcement. The picture which we hold today of a policy that 
was letter-perfect only on paper, of the wide diffusion of authority throughout 
the labyrinth of Whitehall officialdom, and of the position of the representa- 
tives of royal authority in the colonies, is in no small part his own drawing or 
that of his students.*4 


81 Cambridge history of the British empire, I, 217. 

8G. L. Beer, The commercial policy of England toward the American colonies (New 
York, 1893); Origins of the British colonial system (New York, 1908); The old colonial 
system (2 vols., New York, 1912); British colonial policy, 1754-65 (New York, 1907). 
Other studies in the same field are W. J. Ashley, ““The commercial legislation of 
England and the American colonies, 1660-1760,” in Surveys, historic and economic 
(London, 1900); G. B. Hertz, The old colonial system (Manchester, 1905); V. F. Barnes, 
The dominion of New England, a study in British colonial policy (New Haven, 1923); 
G. H. Guttridge, The colonial policy of William III in America and the West Indies 
(Cambridge, 1922); E. L. Lord, Industrial experiments in the British colonies of North 
America (Baltimore, 1898); A. C. Bining, British regulation of the colonial iron industry 
(Philadelphia, 1983); M.S. Morriss, Colonial trade of Maryland, 1689-1715 (Balti- 
more, 1914). Much advantage would be derived from fuller attention to the study of 
British policy in comparison with the interests and policies of other powers. This 
approach to the problem gives special value to A. P. Newton, The European nations 
in the West Indies, 1493-1688, and C. H. Haring, Trade and navigation between Spain 
and the Indies in the time of the Hapsburgs (Cambridge, Mass., 1918),.a work of great 
importance to the student of the British empire. 


83 C, M. Andrews, British committees, commissions, and councils of trade and planta- 
tions, 1622-1675 (Baltimore, 1908); The colonial background of the American Revolution 
(New Haven, 1924); Colonial self-government, 1652-1689 (New York, 1904); “The Royal 
disallowance,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (1914); “Anglo-French 
commercial rivalry 1700-1750: the western phase,” American historical review, XX 
(1915), 539-56, 761-80; “The Acts of Trade,” and “The government of the empire, 
1660-1763,” Cambridge history of the British empire, I, 269-99, 405-35. 


84 On the problem of administration in England the most valuable of recent works 
are A. B. Keith, Constitutional history of the first British empire; Gertrude Ann Jacobsen, 
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The year 1763 is customarily regarded as marking a significant turning- 
point in the empire’s history. The events of the Seven Years’ War over which 
William Pitt® presided marked the culmination of a century and a half of 
expansion, and at the same time the introduction of a period of new and diffi- 
cult problems of empire. The historical study of this period has suffered 
seriously from the extent to which one of those problems has overshadowed 
the others. 

The space properly due to the American Revolution in a rapid survey of 
this sort will probably prove a controversial question. On the ground, how- 
ever, that it can be dealt with adequately only in much more space than could 
possibly be allotted here, and that in its historical treatment it has been more 


William Blathwayt: a late seventeenth century English administrator (New Haven, 1932); 
A. H. Basye, The Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 1748-1782 (New 
Haven, 1925); “The secretary of state for the colonies, 1768-1782,” American historical 
review, XXVIII (1922), 13-28. Other studies are O. M. Dickerson, American colonial 
government, 1696-1765 (Cleveland, 1912); R. P. Bieber, The Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions, 1675-1696 (Privately printed, 1919); M. P. Clarke, “The Board of Trade at 
work,” American historical review, XVII (1911), 17-43; R. Bieber, “British Plantation 
Councils of 1670-1672,” English historical review, XL (1925), 93-106. On the system 
in the colonies and their relations with the English government there are many useful 
studies: L. W. Labaree, Royal government in America: a study of the British colonial 
system before 1783 (New Haven, 1930); L. M. Penson, The colonial agents of the British 
West Indies (London, 1924); W. T. Root, Relations of Pennsylvania with the British 
government (Philadelphia, 1914); P. S. Flippin, The royal government in Virginia, 1624— 
1775 (New York, 1919); “William Gooch, successful governor of Virginia,” William and 
Mary quarterly, new series, V (1925); VI (1926), 1-88, 225-58; “The royal government 
of Georgia, 1752-1776,” Georgia historical quarterly, VIII, TX, X, (1924-27), 1-38, 81- 
121, 243-92; 187-245; 1-26, 251-76; E. B. Greene, The provincial governor in the Eng- 
lish colonies in North America (Cambridge, Mass., 1898); G. A. Wood, William Shirley, 
governor of Massachusetts, 1741-1756 (New York, 1920); L. S. Mayo, John Wentworth, 
governor of New Hampshire, 1767-1775 (Cambridge, Mass., 1921); Leonidas Dodson, 
Alexander Spotswood: 1710-1722 (Philadelphia, 1932); Helen J. Crump, Colonial ad- 
miralty jurisdiction in the seventeenth century (London, 1932); G. A. Washburne, Im- 
perial control of the administration of justice in the thirteen American colonies, 1684-1776 
(New York, 1923); C. S. S. Higham, “The general assembly in the Leeward Islands,” 
English historical review, XLI (1926), 190-209, 366-88; E. B. Russell, Review of Ameri- 
can colonial legislation by the King in council (New York, 1915); R. V. Harlow, History 
of legislative methods in the period before 1825 (New Haven, 1917); J. F. Burns, Contro- 
versies between royal governors and their assemblies in the Northern American colonies 
(Boston, 1923). 

% Kate Hotblack, Chatham's colonial policy (London, 1917); H. Hall, “Chatham’s 
colonial policy,” American historical review, V (1900), 659-75; A. von Ruville, Life of 
Pitt (3 vols., London, 1907); B. Williams, Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (2 vols., 
London, 1913). In addition to these familiar authorities note should be made of a new 
approach to Pitt’s handling of imperial affairs in S. M. Pargellis, Lord Loudoun in North 
America (New Haven, 1933). 
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distinctly an American than an imperial problem, we shall limit comment to a 
few works typical of studies which have proved enlightening on other questions. 
The intensive study of the American Revolution has rendered service to an 
understanding of general imperial history chiefly through a study of the colo- 
nial background.*® A. M. Schlesinger’s Colonial merchants and the American 
Revolution®’ reveals more forcefully than any other document the attitude of 
that class to the colonial system that existed prior to 1763. The debate be- 
tween Professors McIlwain and Schuyler upon the claim of the Americans to 
exemption from parliamentary control, especially in the latter’s Parliament 
and the British empire,** has thrown light upon an important constitutional 
phase of imperial history. The increasing appreciation of the value of a more 
thorough knowledge of the background of English politics has helped to pro- 
vide the means for acquiring a clearer view of a political situation of signifi- 
cance in relation to many other problems.*® And finally, the study of loyalism 
in the Revolution period has been of aid to students of Canadian history.” 
The historical studies of India from this time on may also with justification 
be dismissed at this point. It is a subject, like the American Revolution, re- 
quiring fuller treatment than could be given here. And while through the 
earlier periods, when English interests and responsibilities were primarily 
those of trade, the subject is too closely related to other problems of expansion 
to be divorced from them in their history, the situation is somewhat altered 
by the company’s new position in India after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The change is to be seen in an increasingly noticeable distinction 


86 Andrews, Colonial background of the American Revolution, for instance, is a brilliant 
interpretation of the colonial system in relation to this problem. 


8? Néw York, 1917. A valuable work of recent date is Zeila Sellers, Charleston busi- 
ness on the eve of the American Revolution (Chapel Hill, 1933). 


88C. H. MclIlwain, The American Revolution (New York, 1923); R. L. Schuyler, 
Parliament and the British empire (New York, 1929). 


8? L. B. Namier, Structure of politics at the accession of George III (2 vols., London, 
1929); England in the age of the American Revolution (London, 1930); C. W. Alvord, The 
Mississippi valley in British politics (2 vols., Cleveland, 1917); and Dora M. Clark, 
British opinion and the American Revolution (New Haven, 1929) are among the more 
important of recent works. 


% L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll (New Haven, 1920); I. S. Harrell, Loyalism in 
Virginia (Durham, N.C., 1926); A. C. Flick, Loyalism in New York during the American 
Revolution (New York, 1901); W. H. Siebert, The loyalists of Pennsylvania (Columbus, 
1920); J. H. Stark, The loyalists of Massachusetts (Boston, 1910); Lewis Einstein, 
Divided loyalties (Boston, 1933); C. H. Van Tyne, The loyalists in the American Revolu- 
tion (New York, 1902); A. G. Bradley, Colonial Americans in exile (New York, 1929); 
The United Empire Loyalists: founders of British Canada (London, 1932). R. Coup- 
land, American Revolution and the British empire (London, 1930) is the latest discussion 
of the Revolution’s importance in imperial history. 
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made between the empire and India by most of the English thinkers and writ- 
ers.“ India became an empire within an empire. 

Turning from these two topics to other phases of imperial affairs, one dis- 
covers that the years from 1763 to 1830 constitute one of the most seriously 
neglected fieldsin the empire’s history. A promising beginning has been made in 
the study of the establishment of British rule in Canada after 1760.% The Aus- 
tralians have uncovered the immediate circumstances surrounding the genesis 
of their country.** On other subjects, however, it is difficult to find authorita- 
tive material. The industriai revolution has almost completely overshadowed 
commercial development. And this, with the too ready acceptance of the 
idea that 1783 marked the end of England’s mercantile empire, has left a 
large field almost unexplored.** On the questions of English opinion regarding 
the empire, and of the broader problem of government policy and adminis- 
tion after the Revolution we can speak with little certainty. We know of sev- 
eral significant trends in the generation preceding Wakefield, for study of his 
career and of the later influence of the so-called Manchester School has made 
it possible to read back. And in excellent studies by Schuyler and Wagner 
we are able to trace the trend in thought of the leading economic thinkers.” 
Just how rapid was the capture of public approval of their doctrines, however, 
is not certain. For one of the shortcomings in the study of public opinion in 
such matters is that as yet we have done little but examine the formal state- 
ment of theory by the original apostles. To determine how quickly those 
ideas found their way onto the floor of Parliament, into the offices of White- 
hall, and into the thought of the average man, and with what modifications, 


* D. O. Wagner, “British economists and the empire,’’ Political science quarterly, 
XLVI (1931), 269. 

®R. Coupland, The Quebec Act (Oxford, 1925); G. S. Graham, British policy and 
Canada (1774-1791), a study in 18th century trade policy (London, 1930); A. L. Burt, 
The old province of Quebec (Minneapolis, 1933); Aileen Dunham, Political unrest in 
Upper Canada, 1815-1836 (London, 1927); and the articles by Burt, McArthur, Fryer, 
Morison, and Martin in Cambridge history of the British empire (Vol. VI, Canada and 
Newfoundland, Cambridge, 1930). On the immediate background G. M. Wrong, Rise 
and fall of New France (2 vols., New York, 1929) is the latest of many studies. 

%3 The most recent and convenient study of this question is in E. Scott’s chapters in 
Cambridge history of the British empire (Vol. VII, Australia and New Zealand, Cam- 
bridge, 1933). See also bibliographies for these chapters. 

* H. C. Bell, “British commercial policy in the West Indies, 1783-1793,” English 
historical review, XXXI (1916), 429-41; L. J. Ragatz, Fall of the planter class in the 
British Caribbean, 1763-1833 (New York, 1929); E. C. Martin, British West African 
settlements, 1750-1821 (London, 1928). L. J. Ragatz, Guide for the study of British 
Caribbean history, 1763-1833, Annual report of the American historical association, III 
(1930), will prove a valuable aid. 

% Wagner, loc. cit.; R. L. Schuyler, “Rise of anti-imperialism in England,” Political 
science quarterly, XXXVII (1922), 440-71. 
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remains one of the sizeable tasks of the historian. It is possible that, in our 
general interpretations of the nineteenth-century empire, credit has been 
given the economic theorist for a more rapid and complete conquest of 
public opinion than was actually accomplished. 

The extent of our need for a dependable guide through the problems of this 
period is indicated by the space devoted to it in standard works. Egerton’s 
history of colonial policy has less than thirty pages on the years from 1783 to 
1831. Most of them are devoted to the constitutional problems of Canada, 
the settlement of Australia, the early years of British control at the Cape, and 
the problems of the slave trade. On the general features of policy he goes 
from 1783 to 1823 in approximately one page.” The standard history of the 
empire by Williamson, while noting the paucity of material in the field, covers 
the same ground in about five pages. And though he is able to remark that 
“administration, as apart from policy, has been rather better illuminated,” 
it is only with the greatest difficulty that one can piece together more than the 
ordinary routine details concerning the origin and functions of the colonial 
office.” 

The years immediately after 1830 have been much more thoroughly ex- 
plored. For the era of the Colonial Reformers is as important to the history of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand as the early Stuart period to American 
history. Though the older historians did not ignore the English background of 
their stories, a critical and thorough examination of Wakefieldian colonization 
awaited the work of more recent scholars.** The result of their studies, among 
the more distinguished contributions to imperial history, has been a consider- 
able revision of earlier opinions. Especially significant is their rescue of Sir 
James Stephen and the colonial office from the famous strictures of Charles 
Buller.*® The inspiration for historical study of this period has come so much 
from an interest in Australia and New Zealand, or in the establishment of self- 
government in Canada, that the more general aspects of emigration from the 
British Isles were neglected. Several useful volumes offer promise of a growing 


% The proportion of space is approximately the same in C. H. Currey, British 
colonial policy, 1783-1915 (Oxford, 1916). 

97 J. A. Williamson, Short history of British expansion, II, 50. Especially welcome is 
Helen Taft Manning, British colonial government after the American Revolution, 1782- 
1820 (New Haven, 1933). 

9% R. C. Mills, Colonisation of Australia 1829-1842, the Wakefield experiment in 
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1924); A. J. Harrop, England and New Zealand, from Tasman to the Taranaki War (Lon- 
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Marais, Colonization of New Zealand (Oxford, 1927); Irma O’Connor, Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield (London, 1929). 
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interest in one of the major problems of British history, the solution of which 
will be welcomed by all students of the empire.’ Equaled in value only by 
the works on colonization have been studies of the constitutional reforms lead- 
ing to the development of colonial self-government. Their importance lies not 
merely in contributing to our knowledge of the men and ideas of the reform 
period, but also in providing an indispensable foundation for an understanding 
of the later phases of an important factor in imperial relations.!”! 

While the development of self-government was in time considered a guar- 
anty of continued imperial unity, it was not generally so regarded in the mid- 
Victorian era. The age of anti-imperialism requires more careful study.! 
Bodelsen’s useful volume, the only lengthy treatment of the subject, is com- 
posed largely of poorly digested excerpts from statements by leading figures.'"* 
A fuller understanding of the subject will reveal more clearly the necessity of 
making the distinction between imperialist and anti-imperialist less pro- 
nounced. To the jingoists of a later date a man was with them or against 
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them. There was no tolerance for a half-way position. And historians have 
been too prone to judge by the same standard.'%* It would be worth while, 
also, to approach this period from some other angle than that of Little England- 
ism. A careful and patient analysis of the social and economic structure, in 
relation to the political temper of the times and with a view to the rise of 
popular imperialism thereafter, would be especially valuable. For the transi- 
tion from anti-imperialism to imperialism is largely a matter of conjecture. 

To solve the problems presented by the “new imperialism” which followed 
will require many years of painstaking labor. The writers cited above did 
little more than scratch the surface, and only a small beginning has been made 
since at a thorough investigation of the subject.!°> Among the most important 
have been economic studies, of which there is great need for more.!°%* Two 
pioneer investigations into the relationship of missionary activity to imperial 
expansion have proved especially useful on a subject about which much was 
said and little was known.'®” Of all the areas of imperial activity, however, 
only the history of South Africa has received extensive treatment.!% 
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The individual fields that remain to be explored are many but the greatest 
need is for a thoroughgoing attempt to get at the roots of modern imperial- 
ism, to explain why men, the majority of whom had no apparent stake in the 
empire, applauded vigorously the acquisition of each new boundary they were 
committed to defend with their very life-blood, and assumed so readily the 
astounding burden of taxation which all this imposed. The latter half of the 
Victorian era affords an unparalleled opportunity for such a study. For there 
was then a strong and vigorous popular movement effectively directed by or- 
ganized societies which have bequeathed to posterity a vast and valuable liter- 
ature. The Imperial Federation League (1884-93) is perhaps the most fruitful 
single problem for this type of study. For though its ostensible purpose was 
the promotion of some plan for permanent union with the self-governing col- 
onies, the exclamations of enthusiasm over imperial union at its meetings were 
in reality the most familiar way of expressing approval of the empire and of 
imperialism in any way, shape, or form.!°° 

On the more recent problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
several authors have frequently sought to bring an ever changing subject up 
to date."° W. P. Hall has tied together the many threads of the past thirty 
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years of imperial history into a very readable volume." J. A. Williamson has 
provided the best short history of the empire in two excellent volumes.!” 
General studies of three members of the commonwealth by well-known schol- 
ars are especially worthy the historian’s notice."* The Cambridge history of 
the British empire, under the general editorship of J. Holland Rose, A. P. 
Newton, and E. A. Benians, is well on the way to completion, and when fin- 
ished will prove among the most useful of that distinguished series."‘ 

“That is interesting in the proper sense which affects our interests, which 
closely concerns us and is deeply important to us,” Seeley declared in his clos- 
ing lecture."* Such, at least, has proved to have been the case in the historical 
study of the British empire. Perhaps new interests in the future will aid in 
producing a better proportioned picture than we now have. 


Wes.ey FranK CRAVEN 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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History of Germany, people and state through a thousand years. By 
HerManwn Pinnow. Translated from the German by Mase. Ricu- 
MOND Braritsrorp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. viii+ 
473. $2.75. 

The original, of which this is an excellent translation, was published in 
Berlin in the fall of 1929, before the rise of Hitler or the influence of the de- 
pression on the recent ‘Resurgence’ could be foreseen. This situation, how- 
ever, enhances rather than detracts from the importance of the present study; 
for, while it is strongly devoted to democratic principles, it still makes possible 
an understanding of the primary motives and emotions of the latest changes. 

It is a thoroughly scholarly and ingenious review of a thousand years of 
Germany’s political, social, and cultural history. It is best described as an 
exceedingly clever condensation of Lamprecht’s German History, the in- 
fluence of which is clearly perceptible. 

The problem of German unity is the heart of the study, and its varying 
success in the different phases of German life the thread upon which the story 
of Germany is strung. The last division, from 1800 to the present day (1929), 
is particularly well done. It presents a brilliant picture of Bismarck’s genius 
and royalistic restrictions; of the dangers attendant upon the development of 
Bismarck’s empire because of the fact that the lesser statesmen who followed 
him, especially the last emperor, were unable to understand its intricacies; of 
the war, the collapse, and the new parliamentary government. In this parlia- 
mentary government the author sees a chance for the fulfilment of the ancient 
hope for a real unity of the German people, or at least a clear consciousness of 
the problem. 

Considering the author’s strong democratic leanings and the fact that he 
does not in the least foresee the rise of Hitler, it is all the more significant that 
he lists as obstacles to a realization of a real unity under the then existing 
parliamentary government most of the points which the present government 
claims as its reason for existence: the lack of a leader; popular indifference to 
parliamentary procedure; party bickerings, and the mechanization of indus- 
try and the worker. 

The next to the last paragraph is especially noteworthy in view of what 
is happening today, and is besides a succinct statement of the author’s point 
of view. Because of this point of view the translator writes “constitutional 
unity” for Einheitsstaat; a Hitlerite would say “national totality.” It should 
read “unified state.” 
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The unified state might prove a dangerous boon if it came in the form of a gift; the 
unified state, as a problem to be solved, sets free the forces which support the demo- 
cratic state. He who advocates a state system of the most unified form possible, can 
render a service to the democratic idea. He who is active in the spirit of true democracy, 
is labouring to form a unified state. The form creates life only when it is filled with the 
spirit; the spirit alone is living. 


A Hitlerite would substitute “racial” for ‘““democratic” and subscribe to every 


word. 
Orro MANTHEY-ZORN 
AMHERST COLLEGE 





Florentine merchants in the age of the Medici. Letters and documents 
from the Selfridge Collection of Medici manuscripts. Edited by 
GERTRUDE RANDOLPH BRAMLETTE RicHarps. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. x+342. $4.50. 


The history of trade has, perforce, been so largely based on records de- 
posited in state archives by lawyers and politicians that a warm welcome is 
assured any attempt to explore documents in which the merchants speak for 
themselves through manuscripts compiled in the counting-house for their own 
guidance. Dr. Richards has undertaken such an exploration among the busi- 
ness papers of a younger branch of the Medici family which are assembled in 
the Selfridge Collection on loan to the graduate school of business administra- 
tion of Harvard University. She has prepared this volume to call attention to 
that collection. It is neither an exhaustive nor a definitive treatment of the 
documents, but an invitation and an aid to further research. 

To introduce the Selfridge Collection, Miss Richards reviews the story of 
the Medici family. She gives what is perhaps more than usual praise to the 
famous descendants of Salvestro, the grandfather of Giovanni di Bicci, and 
certainly more than usual attention to the descendants of this Salvestro’s 
younger brother, the branch of the family whose business records compose the 
Selfridge Collection. Then follows a sketch of the economic development of 
Florence which dwells particularly on the woolen industry with which the 
younger branch of the Medici were associated. Her remark, in that connec- 
tion: “In the end, the demands of the Ciompi were granted .. . . ,”’ is hardly 
justified, as their industrial aim was not attained; they did not, “in the end,” 
win a guild of their own, but remained entirely subject to merchant employers 
like these Medici. * 

The paleographic and linguistic difficulties of the manuscripts have been 
bravely assaulted and the results are tabulated in glossaries as well as em- 
bodied in the translations which Miss Richards offers as samples of the riches 
of the collection. Some passages of the translations are dubious, in others the 
sense is not clear, so that the student must consult the published sheets of 
errata which will serve, in some cases, to clear up his difficulties. 
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The most important translations, both in volume and in interest, are from 
the letter-books. One group reveals the trials and prospects of a merchant sell- 
ing cloth for the Medici in Constantinople in 1501 and balancing his business 
by purchases of silk at Brusa. Curiosity is aroused concerning other letters, 
unpublished, which “reveal that the end of the eastern trade was rapidly ap- 
proaching.”” The author confesses that her original intention, since aban- 
doned, was to begin with the study of the account-books. But there are as yet 
unsurmounted difficulties in constructing from account-books the story of an 
early business. Judging from such studies as that of the Ravensburger 
Handelsgesellschaft by Professor Schulte, the results of research in the Datini 
archives at Prato, and the sampling of Miss Richards in the Medici papers, the 
reports and instructions exchanged between merchants are the most revealing 
survivals of the business records of the late middle ages. Contracts may be 
most interesting to the student of commercial law. They show the forms of 
business operations, but only rarely do they produce a connected picture of a 
merchant’s activities—of his designs, his difficulties, and his chances for gain. 
Articles of association, of which samples are given, present us with the trader’s 
posed photograph, his letters give informal snapshots, a group of letters are 
a motion picture. To be sure, each letter is so largely a repetition of previous 
letters that the reader may struggle with the boredom which would be pro- 
duced by the slow-motion projection of a dinner party; but when, the reading 
finished, the mind recalls the whole cinematic series, the picture comes to life. 

Freperic C. LANE 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





The rise of the British coal industry. By J. U. Ner, Pu.D., associate 
professor of economics in the University of Chicago. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.; Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+448; vii+490. $15.00. 

Few periods of English economic history are more urgently in need of 
thorough investigation than the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
general outlines are familiar enough. But appreciation of the full significance 
of this transition time between the medieval and the modern awaits the 
knowledge which can come only from intensive research into the history of all 
the major industries. Then only can the broad outlines be supplemented by 
such acquaintance with details that too strong contrasts are softened, too 
sweeping generalizations qualified, and the hard, sharp lines, which half- 
knowledge draws between periods, be shaded. Such being the need, the ap- 
pearance of these two volumes is of noteworthy importance. 

The industry chosen for study has long been recognized as strategic; it was 
regarded in this time as secondary only to the manufacture of wool, and it 
was realized that supplies of coal to London from Newcastle contributed 
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much to the comfort of the metropolis, the prosperity of the Tyneside, and 
the political importance of its port. But the full extent of the ramifying in- 
fluences of coal in the economic and political life of Tudor and Stuart England, 
and the bearing it had on the origins of the modern type of economic structure 
could only be suggested before this work appeared. Followed by Ashton and 
Sykes’ Coal industry of the eighteenth century, it makes possible an exception- 
ally sure understanding of a single industry over a long enough period for all 
but the most recent phases of its development to emerge. 

The book is the product of years of painstaking study of the printed and 
manuscript sources of the period. These include many documents in the Pub- 
lic Record Office, especially those dealing with cases in courts, the revenue, 
the activities of the treasury, the privy council; records of the City of Lon- 
don in the Guildhall library, manuscripts, official and private, in various other 
repositories in England, Scotland, and Paris. A long list of contemporary 
printed works, including many rare tracts, has also been consulted. Through 
elaborate and numerous footnotes and through frequent quotations in the 
text and in appendixes, the reader is given opportunity to know the stuff of 
which the book is made. While a solid basis of detailed fact is given, the 
material is so well organized that there is no sense of confusion nor of loss of 
relative value. 

A brief introduction explains the passing over of the treatment of medieval 
coal-mining and the restriction of the work to the period following 1550. It is 
the industry as such, and as a factor in national economic life that interests 
the author, particularly those aspects of it which contributed to the develop- 
ment of the problems which are the chief concern of the economist today. 
Hence arises the selection of the aspects of the subject which are chosen for 
presentation or emphasis. Hence, also, are the illuminating comparisons or 
contrasts with practices at leading continental coal fields, such as those about 
Liége and Mons and other regions of lesser importance in France and Ger- 
many. 

As aresult of much research and cautious use of statistics, evidence is given 
of the expansion of the industry from 1550 to 1700. All of the principal areas 
of coal production, not only in England and Wales but in Scotland and Ireland 
as well, are carefully differentiated, since different factors influenced local de- 
velopment. A similar study is made of the growth of the principal markets 
for British coal: inland, coastal, and foreign. Several maps add greatly to the 
usefulness of the book, and reproductions of prints contribute to the interest. 

To explain in part the relatively much greater advancement and im- 
portance of coal mining in Great Britain than on the continent at this period, 
accounts are given of the growth of industries in which coal was largely 
utilized: metalwares, salt, glass, alum, copperas, saltpetre, soap, showing a 
marked and general acceleration of British industrial life, dependent upon 
plentiful and cheap supplies of coal. The growing use of coal is shown to have 
had important effects in the furtherance of scientific agriculture, in the en- 
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couragement of invention in industry, in the increase of shipping, in breaking 
down local isolation, and improving means of transportation. 

Not only through its influence in other fields did coal contribute to Eng- 
land’s priority as a modern industrial nation, but the industry itself fore- 
shadowed many of the characteristic features of modern times. From the mo- 
ment when coal mining expanded beyond mere surface-diggings its very 
nature necessitated the use of relatively large amounts of capital. The costs 
of sinking mines were heavy, and large investments were necessary if coal 
were to be transported to distant markets. In both the fields of production 
and marketing of coal, investors of considerable amounts of capital appeared 
early. The growing preponderance of great merchants of the towns in both 
parts of the industry is traced and another link is found here with the general 
economic history of the period. The methods of the capitalists in gaining con- 
trol and in managing the industry to their own profit show interesting parallels 
with those of the financiers of more recent days. Nearly a fourth of the first 
volume is devoted to the peculiarly privileged position of the landowner in 
England with relation to mineral rights, to his revenues from coal mines on 
his properties, to the judicial settlement of disputes about mineral rights, and 
to the growing absorption in the hands of the landlords of the rights of tenants 
to coal under their holdings. In the well-developed capitalistic organization 
that grew up in England under these favoring conditions, there was, naturally, 
a clearly differentiated class of wage earners. An objective description is 
given of their condition and of their occasional attempts to better their status 
through combined action, anticipating trade-unions. 

Although the book will appeal primarily to economic historians, those 
whose principal interest is in politics will find much to consider throughout. 
The last part is of particular interest to them. It deals with state control of 
the industry and the influence of the industry on the state. As “economic 
historians are beginning to recognize that there is a connection between parlia- 
mentary government and modern industrial capitalism, perhaps no less im- 
portant than that between the Protestant religion and capitalism” (p. 315), 
so political historians are shown the influence of coal in the Civil War and in 
the growing power of Parliament. Earlier in the book its importance for the 
development of sea-power had been indicated. 

The breadth of view of the author has been suggested in the above sketch 
of the scope of his work. It is written with imaginative insight into the sig- 
nificance of the subject in the economic and political history of Great Britain, 
but at the same time with scholarly reserve. Probabilities are noted when the 
evidence points their way, but unqualified generalizations, rare at most, are 
not made unless the facts give proof. The intricacies of the forces that govern 
historical development are recognized, and doctrinaire explanations are 
avoided. The result is a convincing study of a subject of strategic importance, 
not only for its own period but for an understanding of the origins of modern 


economic life. y 
JupiraH Brow WILLIAMS 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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Calendar of state papers, domestic series, January 1 to June 30, 1683, 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by F. H. BLackBuRNE 
DantELL, M.A., late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. vii+477. 


In the rough the materials of history have a color and bouquet which is 
unhappily lost in the bottling-up process. This latest volume of the Calendar 
of state papers, domestic, like every other volume of this invaluable series, con- 
tains a fascinating mélange of the authentic, the dubious, and the trivial which 
is exactly life. The year 1683, the twilight of the Whigs, has always been a 
puzzling year in political history. Chronologically the events are simple: In 
January “the late little good Lord Shaftesbury” (ironic designation by a Tory) 
died in Holland, leaving Monmouth like a rudderless pleasure yacht adrift in 
heavy seas. The Quo warranto proceedings were under way. In March the 
Rye House plot failed. In June the charter of London was seized into the 
King’s hands, and the Whig lords were arrested for high treason and sent to 
the Tower. The last six months of the year—our volume covers only the first 
six—were spent by Charles II’s government in attempts to unravel these 
events. Much information and misinformation on the plots which came to its 
hands has already been published in State trials, and elsewhere; the residue 
now printed afford no revelations of importance. In fact, if unanswered ques- 
tions may become more unanswered, so it is with the purposes of politicians 
in the year 1683 in the obscurity shed by this volume. But in compensation 
for continuing mystification on this head, the Calendar throws a good deal of 
light on the way in which the high politics of the time are woven into ordinary 
English lives. The tide may have turned against the Whigs, but by the testi- 
mony of these papers they are still superior in number and certainly in 
vociferousness to the Tories. Very bold is the tone of the town corporations in 
the Quo warranto proceedings, and in these towns, particularly in the West 
Country, Monmouth sentiment is ardent and rowdy. In London, conventicles 
defy the laws; they are held even in the halls of the City Companies. The 
London printers are so Whiggish that Sir Roger L’Estrange can scarcely keep 
the secretary of state apprised of the seditious pamphlets which pour from 
the presses. Against this weight of numbers, wealth, and vehemence, the 
church, the court, the universities, the Tory nobility, and gentry seem help- 
less, but they have a leader, and the opposition has none. The firmness of 
Charles stands out in refreshing contrast to the general scurrying and worry- 
ing. He tells the City Companies that they have their being by the mere grace 
and bounty of himself and his predecessors (p. 3). He affirms his intention al- 
ways to stand by his friends and the law (p. 212). It is by his orders that jails 
were filled with stubborn Dissenters, but it is also by his orders that his 
secretary of state twice intercedes for humane treatment of Quaker prisoners: 
“as it is his desire that nothing be done against law so it is his concern that 
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nothing be done against humanity” (pp. 77, 300). The cool courage of the 
person most threatened in all this turmoil did much to prevent a general sur- 


render to panic, and possibly a resort to arms. 
VioLET BARBOUR 
Vassar COLLEGE 





The Company of the Indies in the days of Dupleiz. By Wi1LBERtT 
Harovtp Da.euiesn, Pu.D. Easton, Pa.: Chemical Publishing Co., 
1933. Pp. 283. 


The justification for this new research is its character as an institutional 
study of commercial operations in Paris, Lorient, and India between 1722 and 
1754. It is not a history of the period, not a portrayal of political aims through 
commerce; not the story of Dupleix, nor of English-French rivalries in im- 
perialism. As an anatomical reconstruction of an extinct organism with an 
attempt to evaluate its efficacy in function, it competes with none of the 
earlier works. ; 

If thus denuded of political interest, prefaced without desirable historical 
approach on the commercial side, and restricted to impersonal treatment of the 
actors in the engrossing drama, the study offers compensation in the painstak- 
ing care with which a great machine’s obscure operations are detailed. Paris 
headquarters, elaborately described, manifested intrinsic defects in oversepa- 
ration of functions without co-ordination and in paralyzing control by the 
king’s commissioners, the royal comptroller-general, and the ministers of ma- 
rine and of foreign relations. At Lorient, where the sea-going trade was 
managed, operations were choked by large salaries to incompetents in high fa- 
vor. Here, six weeks of auction sales each year suggest the methods of Spain 
at Jalapa, and show that we are reading a story, not of a single French com- 
pany, but of a system of merchandising well generalized in its day. Universals 
are unconsciously laid bare. 

The description of company operations in India is more informative and 
definite than anything hitherto published. Through masses of detail and 
exceptions to norms established shines a picture of the life of the commercial 
conquerors of the East. Adequate descriptions of councils at work, adminis- 
trators of justice and finance, buyers and traders wrestling with the im- 
possible, offer new explanations missed in the general works. Curiously 
enough, even after this fresh search, it is not possible to venture new appraisals 
of the volume of trade and the total sums available for commerce. Hampered 
by small markets for European goods in India, the export trade from France 
was largely metallic, the sale of artefacts slow, and the returns were uncertain 
because of sea hazards, corruption of individuals, hesitant policies, rivalries, 
and native instability. Interest heightens toward the close of the book, the 
chapter on “Relations with rival companies” disclosing intimate social co- 
operation at times, even treaties of arbitration and financial collaboration all 
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too little noticed in the political accounts. But yearning for trade and terri- 
tory created jealousies which undid “live and let live” policies and made war 
in India as vindictive as in Europe. 

The aim of the research, to judge whether the Company had an organiza- 
tion and personnel suited to the performance of its required function, is 
answered by a negative conclusion, but it is ventured that had other factors 
been perfect, failure was inevitable because of widespread graft, fraud, and 
incapacities. Again, universals seem to be eschewed. It seems to this reviewer 
that even the forerunner in synthesis of the social past must take the so-called 
“expert’s” chance of serving the world by swinging his lesson into the more 
general meanings which it may have for the present day and hour. 

This careful study has occupied a number of years, and has been assisted 
by generous scholarships and co-operation of important French colonialists. 
Authorities are standard, the printed Archives de l’ Inde frangaise ranking high 
in the documentation. Manuscript collections searched in France number at 
least ten, the most important being in the Bibliothéque National, the Colonial 
Archives, and the Arsenal of the Marine at Lorient. 


HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Cambridge history of the British empire. Edited by J. HoLtanp Ross, 
A. P. Newron, E. A. Bentans. Vol. VIII, Part I, Australia. Ad- 
visor for the dominion of Australia, ERNest Scort, professor of 
history in the university of Melbourne. Part II, New Zealand, Ad- 
visor for the dominion of New Zealand, J. Hicut, Lirr.D., rector 
of Canterbury College, Christ church, N.Z. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 759+309. $7.00 and 
$3.50. 


By no means the least valuable feature of that association of independent 
communities provided by the British Commonwealth of Nations is the effec- 
tive collaboration of its scholars in the writing of a common history. The 
editorial work, in this the most recent volume of the Cambridge history of 
the British empire, is divided between three of the more prominent English 
students of imperial history and Professor Ernest Scott and Dr. J. Hight, 
who serve as dominion advisors for the two parts of the book. Three of the 
contributors are English. Dr. J. A. Williamson writes with his usual skill of 
“The exploration of the Pacific.” E. A. Benians deals successfully with “The 
western Pacific, 1788-1885” in a study which acquires value from its attention 
to the formation by Australia of an independent view of her interests in the 
Pacific. And Professor J. Holland Rose records briefly Cook’s explorations of 
New Zealand and a part of the story of the expeditionary forces of that 
dominion in the Great War. With the exception of these chapters, however, 
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the work is entirely that of Australian and New Zealand historians. It is 
fitting that this is so, for the scene of the drama here unfolded lies chiefly in 
the dominions rather than the mother country. 

A foreign student perhaps may be pardoned a judgment of the work on the 
basis of its treatment of those features of the history which have attracted 
the greatest interest among those outside the empire. These may be sum- 
marized briefly in order of convenience as, first, the story of Australasian 
colonization and its place in the saga of British migration; secondly, the 
economic growth of these outposts of empire into sources of primary com- 
modities of great importance to world-economy; thirdly, the constitutional 
development in which Australia and New Zealand shared with Canada the 
distinction of evolving and defining one of the most unique political relation- 
ships of modern times; and finally, the evolution of a political and social 
structure which has frequently arrested attention by virtue of advanced 
liberal and socialistic legislation. 

The broad phases of English imperial development and policy are reserved 
for two further volumes. Consequently, the present work encroaches upon 
that field only when it is necessary to examine events in England in order to 
explain their effect on the solution of problems at the antipodes. In it, how- 
ever, will be found helpful aids to an understanding not only of the colonial 
scene but of related movements at home. Among the best of these are the 
able chapters on the early history of the colony by Professor Scott. Mention 
should also be made of Dr. A. G. Price’s study of the origins of South and 
Western Australia. He is disposed to emphasize the advantages of the Wake- 
field system rather than its shortcomings in recounting its first and partial 
trial in South Australia. The same may be said of Dr. A. J. Harrop’s study of 
later ‘Wakefieldian experiments in New Zealand. His chapter on “The com- 
panies and British sovereignty” is an excellent condensation of his more 
lengthy and valuable England and New Zealand. Some of his readers ac- 
quainted with Marais’ scholarly study of the same subject will feel that more 
space might well have been allotted to the colonial scene, and that it would 
have been worth while to incorporate his conclusions regarding the inap- 
plicability of certain features of Wakefield’s theories to frontier conditions. 

Though the thread of economic motivation is so prominent in the pattern 
of Australian and New Zealand history as hardly to escape some notice in 
every chapter, five are especially devoted to a study of the most significant 
trends of economic development. S. H. Roberts, in a chapter that is almost 
a model of historical writing, contributes the story of the growth of the wool 
trade and of the irresistible rise of the famed “squattocracy.” The growth of 
“John Bull’s greater woolsack,” by virtue of Professor Roberts’ attractive 
presentation, comes near to being the most interesting feature of Australian 
history. On a par with Roberts’ pages is the study by G. V. Portus of the gold 
discoveries. The story of the gold mines is well told, but of greater interest and 
value is his thoughtful discussion of the repercussions of the gold rush on the 
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industrial and social life of the colonies. Less inspiringly does Professor Shann 
deal in two chapters with economic and political development from 1860 to 
1900. As in his Economic history of Australia, however, his method is sound. 
Only one chapter is devoted exclusively to the economic side of New Zealand’s 
history, but that is of more than ordinary quality. J. B. Condliffe traces the 
growth of an economy strikingly different from that of Australia in that it 
was based upon a wide diversity of primary products. Of interest is his critical 
estimate of Vogel’s public works program and of the heavy government bor- 
rowing which has frequently marked New Zealand’s policy since then. 

The chapters on constitutional problems are in the main well done. Dr. 
A. C. V. Melbourne’s study of ““The establishment of responsible government” 
in Australia emphasizes that early colonial agitation for constitutional reform 
was concerned almost entirely with self-government in local affairs, rather 
than with the principle of ministerial responsibility. To the colonists local 
control over their own affairs constituted the real heart of “responsible govern- 
ment.”’ Failure on the part of the English to understand just what the term 
implied in colonial usage caused for a time opposition to “an institutional 
change to which the Colonial Office was not at all opposed.”’ Professor K. H. 
Bailey, who carries on the story interestingly and well from 1860, Sir Robert 
Garran, who handles ably the movement for federation, and Sir W. Harrison 
Moore, who with much scholarly attention to legal detail writes of ““The con- 
stitution and its working,” complete a full and useful study of Australian 
constitutional history. For New Zealand Dr. W. P. Morrell deals effectively 
with constitutional problems in a study distinguished by a clarity of thought 
and skilful handling of detail that is frequently wanting in the writing of this 
type of history. 

On relations with the mother-country other than those of a constitutional 
type the volume is disappointing. The Hon. F. W. Eggleston does little more 
than indicate the opinions of a few leading figures and the position taken by 
Australia at each of the imperial conferences. And while Dr. Harrop’s New 
Zealand and the Empire is much more useful, it lacks the qualities of a well- 
integrated study of the problem. 

It will also be felt that the liberal and “socialistic” experiments which have 
given Australia’s history much interest might have been more successfully 
dealt with had the editors chosen to devote an additional chapter to a separate 
study of the subject. Of course it is not ignored, but its treatment is scattered 
through several chapters and frequently is surprisingly scanty. Professor 
W. K. Hancock, who writes of the Commonwealth with his usual charm, pro- 
vides the nearest to a synthesis of these features of the story. In welcome con- 
trast is the method of dealing with similar experiments in New Zealand. J. B. 
Condliffe’s excellent chapter on “‘Political parties and state experiments” is a 
thoughtful and critical study of policies which, more than any other single 
factor, have been responsible for directing attention to New Zealand. Though 
there are many works on the subject, their authors, as Mr. Condliffe points 
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out, have frequently been possessed of “more enthusiasm than training.” 
The present study shows the effect of a new frontier of settlement and the 
growing political power of the small farmer in reversing the policies of Seddon 
and Reeves. Looking backward from 1929, the date of its writing, the author 
presents the paradox of “‘a country with a reputation for socialism, but with a 
truly conservative and imperialist outlook at the present day.” 

Such criticisms as have been made of this volume are not intended to divert 
attention from its many valuable and attractive features. It bears testimony 
to scholarship of high quality, and is frequently embellished by writing of true 


literary merit. 
W. F. Craven 


New York UNIVERSITY 





Les origines intellectuelles de la révolution francaise, 1715-1787. By 
DanreL Mornet, professeur de littérature francaise 4 la Sorbonne. 
Paris: Colin, 1933. Pp. 552. Fr. 60. 


M. Mornet’s book is a big book, it has 552 pages of 40 lines each, and every 
page, every line, every word is filled with surprising amount of accurate infor- 
mation. It is a rare achievement of erudition. It is not easy reading, and one 
wonders if it is not a pity that a man of such deep and broad knowledge, of so 
much earnestness and intellectual zeal does not try to present his works in a 
more agreeable light; the construction and the style of a book after all are not 
added ornaments, but an intimate part of its intimate life and being. 

The study is a marvelous mine of facts, but they are collected facts rather 
than a story, and seldom do they succeed in conveying a clear idea or a precise 
conclusion. Most of the time the conclusion one reaches after so much work 
is the one that one would have reached anyhow, and the one M. Mornet 
would have reached, from the very beginning, on account of his intimate con- 
victions and mental tendencies. 

His perfect impartiality cannot be doubted, and it is the more striking to 
see that it does not prevent him from always reaching the conclusion that 
fits with the general atmosphere in which he lives. The orthodox theory of the 
conservative writers of the end of the nineteenth century described the French 
Revolution as an unnecessary and wasteful event, mainly caused by an intel- 
lectual crisis. The orthodox French Republican of 1933 insists that the French 
Revolution was a fatal, necessary, and holy event, the result of material and 
social conditions, and that, if the human mind had a share in preparing it, it 
was simply a very incidental collaboration; the “‘people,”’ social evolution, and 
material determinism being now taken by this school as having played the 
decisive part. 

Such is the general theory upheld rather than expressed by M. Mornet, 
with a great wealth of material which overwhelms rather than completely 
convinces the mind. The method of the school being to choose mediocre men 
as witnesses, and to utilize preferably unimportant facts as evidence, the 
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mind of the reader is oppressed by a huge mass of details but not persuaded 
by solid argument. This lack of mental thoroughness and organization is par- 
ticularly felt in the treatment of Freemasonry. M. Mornet and the school 
have tried for many years to present Freemasonry as an important element 
in the growth of the revolutionary spirit in France. And M. Mornet brings 
in his book many varied and conflicting facts to prove this point and give this 
impression. He gives this impression. But I do not feel that he proves his 
point. For instance, one of the books he quotes, La loge des neuf soeurs, by a 
very sincere and orthodox Freemason, Louis Amiable, shows very clearly that 
from 1775 to 1785 this lodge, an outstanding one in France, was a radical 
lodge, that it had a program that it worked steadily and systematically to 
carry out. Why, instead of quoting briefly many small, unconvincing and un- 
important facts, does not M. Mornet discuss and study this clear and im- 
portant one? Of course it was not true of all the lodges, any more than it was 
true that all the Catholic priests worked for the preservation of the existing 
order and the growth of the church. But it would be just as reasonable to deny 
the conservative influence of the Catholic church in France in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries as to claim that Freemasonry was not a force tending 
to establish a new ideal in politics, religion, and morality. But Freemasonry, 
like everything else in the eighteenth century, was confused and contradic- 
tory; it was, generally speaking, a meeting-point for radical and liberal minds, 
it was the origin of many radical and revolutionary campaigns, it was not 
standardized or even strictly disciplined. And the long discussion which M. 
Mornet devotes to this subject, far from bringing light, leaves the reader in a 
more complete obscurity because he does not go deeply enough into any of 
the many facts he mentions. 

In going over the pages of this book, one feels deeply that an honest, 
earnest, and erudite human mind has been spending a great deal of time and 
activity to achieve a result that does not belong to the field of literature, that 
is not scientific, and that brings very little life and light to other human minds. 
One wonders if there are not limits that the human mind should respect, and 
if a historian is right in trying to utilize, to put into cards and quotations more 
facts than his intelligence can really embrace and intimately understand, 
than his style can describe in a clear, complete, and convincing manner. 

BERNARD Fay 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE 





Mémoires du Général de Caulaincourt, Duc de Vicence, grand écuyer de 
l’Empereur. Introduction and notes by JEAN Hanoreav. Vols. I 
and II, L’ambassade de Saint-Petersbourg et la campagne de Russie. 
Paris: Plon, 1933. Pp. 444 and 409. Fr. 60. 

An interesting book might be written upon the memoirs of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic era, their origin, the adventures of their manuscripts, 
the circumstances of their publication. The memoirs of Caulaincourt would 
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find a place in such a work, beside, for example, the memoirs of Talleyrand 
or of Larvelliére-Lépeaux, if for no other reason than to explain why they 
were printed more than one hundred years after they were written. As in 
the case of Talleyrand’s memoirs, they were printed from a copy and not from 
the original manuscript, which disappeared when the Germans destroyed the 
family chateau in 1917. Their authenticity is, however, not in doubt, as was 
true of Talleyrand’s memoirs for a time. 

A third volume entitled L’agonie de Fontainebleau will complete the 
memoirs. The first two volumes deal with the embassy to St. Petersburg and 
the Russian campaign. The principal theme is the policies that led to the 
fatal conflict with Russia in 1812 and the failure to sign a peace in 1813. As 
memoirs they are orily fragments. There is hardly a paragraph about Caulain- 
court’s experiences as ambassador, except for an account of the conference at 
Erfurt. Like so many memoirs of the period, they are an apologia. The im- 
pulse to prepare them came in the 1820’s when the publication of several works 
which represented the point of view of Maret, Duc de Bassano, notably the 
Manuscrit de 1813 and the Manuscrit de 1814, by Baron Fain, seemed to put 
Caulaincourt’s service at a disadvantage. He felt the need of defending him- 
self, or, rather, as he explains, of establishing the facts. He evidently looked 
forward to an early publication, but he died in 1827, and the hatreds which 
associated his name with the Duc d’Enghien tragedy made his family re- 
luctant to risk the publicity which the work might provoke, and so the years 
passed until they amounted to a century. 

M.Jean Hanoteau, the editor of the memoirs, has prefaced them with a long 
biographical and critical introduction which makes important contributions 
to the study of Caulaincourt’s career. From the family archives, which con- 
tain many of Caulaincourt’s papers, he has been able to draw material for 
notes supplementing or elucidating the text. Probably Caulaincourt is more 
often remembered in connection with the Duc d’Enghien affair than for the 
substantial services he rendered as a diplomatist and minister of foreign 
affairs. His rdle was at once misrepresented by the royalists and the accusa- 
tions hurled at him clouded his happiness. M. Hanoteau makes clear from 
the records precisely the part which he played. He also defends him from the 
charge made by recent historians, documents in hand, that he was false to his 
duties as a high official of Napoleon’s court and a negotiator in 1811 and 1813. 
Like Talleyrand, but in a more straightforward way, Caulaincourt believed 
that the Napoleonic régime was endangered by the exaggerations of Na- 
poleon’s own policies. The question is, Did he, also like Talleyrand, transmit 
information and advice to the Czar, which would aid him in forcing a peace or 
at least setting up barriers against further Napoleonic aggression? The evi- 
dence in the case is found in the postscript of a letter of Nesselrode written 
in August, 1811, and in letters of Shuvalov sent before the armistice of 
Pleiswitz two years later. M. Hanoteau’s defense is skilful, especially as he is 
able to bring forward other letters unknown to the writers who made the 
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charge of treason. Whatever indiscretions Caulaincourt was guilty of in his 
conversations with Shuvalov, his purpose was clearly to carry out Napoleon’s 
instructions to obtain a quick and separate peace with Russia. 

The principal value of these volumes lies in the conversations with the 
emperor which they record. Indeed, their title might have been “‘Conversa- 
tions of Napoleon and Caulaincourt.” Caulaincourt had one unique oppor- 
tunity to know the Emperor’s mind, and that was as his sole companion during 
the journey of fourteen days, most of the way by sledge, from Smorgoni to 
Paris at the close of the disastrous Russian campaign. According to the mem- 
oirs, he noted the conversations whenever his duties or his anxieties gave him 
an opportunity. For example, referring to a halt at Glogau, he says, “‘j’em- 
ployailes deux heures que l’Empereur me laissa avant de partir 4 mettre l’ordre 
dans mes notes, et 4 compléter celles des derniéres conversations depuis 
Varsovie.” It is a good sign that he shows some distrust of the accuracy of his 
own memory. At the very outset he remarks that even if the energetic ex- 
pressions of the emperor may have escaped him he feels sure that the essential 
thought is correctly reported. He also acknowledges that some of the criti- 
cisms which he recorded at the moment appear “maintenant une censure 
parfois sévére plutét que le récit d’un narrateur ami.” He preferred, however, 
to leave the expressions as they stood. His good faith is apparent, and yet his 
characteristic opinions and prejudices may have affected the record. Indeed, 
it seems incredible that he should have spoken to Napoleon as frankly as he 
reports, telling him repeatedly that the chief obstacle to peace was the fear of 
the European states that he was bent upon complete domination. When 
Napoleon questioned him about the real aim of the Russian campaign, his 
reply reads like a blow, “‘bien ne plus avoir de concurrents en Europe et n’y 
voir que des vassaux.” 

These conversations of Napoleon offer nothing strikingly new upon the 
history of the Empire, for the same ideas appear in Napoleon’s correspond- 
ence, in his army bulletins, and in his sayings at St. Helena, and yet the ideas 
gain a new color, tone, and emphasis as they are reflected through the medium 
of another mind, if the mind belongs to a person of the Caulaincourt type, and 
is not a simple mirror. The constant refrain is that the enemies of France, and 
particularly England, prevent the continent from enjoying a general peace. 
In Napoleon’s judgment it is only the continental system that can bring Eng- 
land to terms and free the world from the chains of her commercial monopoly. 
Napoleon made war upon Alexander because he did not enforce the system 
against neutrals like the Americans, who, Napoleon declared, were simply 
disguised agents of English merchants. When Caulaincourt reminded the 
emperor that privileged French merchants, protected by imperial licenses, 
traded with the English, and that Alexander knew this, Napoleon’s usual 
retort was that under Alexander’s influence Caulaincourt had become 
““Russe.” 

It would be a mistake to give the impression that the incidental observa- 
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tions, recorded in the memoirs, are of little interest and importance. They are 
most abundant for the invasion of Russia and the retreat from Moscow. The 
reader is astonished at the lack of foresight shown in handling the army. The 
leaders, and even the emperor, seem to have forgotten that they were not 
entering a country where well-stocked villages and cities promised plenty of 
food for a rapid advance. Equally astonishing was the absence of discipline, 
and this was fatal when retreat became inevitable. The story of the sufferings 
on the retreat is told again, and it loses none of its horrors. Caulaincourt un- 
intentionally heightens the impression when he remarks later, “L’Empereur 
seul avait toujours été bien servi dans la retraite, c’est-d-dire qu’il avait tou- 
jours eu du linge, du pain blanc, son vin de chambertin, de la bonne huile, du 
boeuf ou du mouton, du riz et des féves ou des lentilles, ses legumes préférés.”” 
No wonder that “the Emperor’s health was never better,”’ as the famous 29th 


Bulletin declared. 
Henry E. Bourne 
Liprary OF CONGRESS 





History of Europe in the nineteenth century. By Benepetro Croce. 
Translated from the Italian by Henry Furst. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. 375. $3.50. 


This volume is an elaboration of lectures delivered by Signor Croce before 
the Naples Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in 1931. The date is 
important, and so is the dedication, ““To Thomas Mann.”’ The work is divided 
into ten chapters. The first deals with the “Religion of liberty” as revealed at 
the close of the Napoleonic upheaval—the thesis, in essence, of the entire ar- 
gument. Against this thesis is set, in chapter ii, “Opposing religious faiths,” 
with which is linked, in chapter iii, ““The romantic movement.” The con- 
flict comes: in resistance and opposition to absolutism, victory is won (1815- 
30), as recorded in chapter iv. Emerging triumphant, the liberal movement 
comes into conflict with social democracy (1830-47). A new antithesis is de- 
veloping (chap. v). Turmoil ensues: liberal-national revolutions, democratic- 
social revolutions, and reactions (1848-51). This confusion is described in 
chapter vi. Yet liberalism and nationalism swing forward and Europe is or- 
ganized on the liberal-national principle between 1851 and 1870 (chap. vii). 
Despite the hard materialism of Bismarck (chap. viii), the age between 1871 
and 1914 is to be characterized as the liberal age (chap. ix). Beneath the peace 
of the liberal age seethed political conflict and a harsh activism—capitalist, 
communist, and individualistic—which subdued liberty and thought for a 
time. The Great War and the ensuing economic and moral confusion, ac- 
companied by brutal acts of power, were the fruits of this temporary victory 
of matter over spirit. But the human spirit is indomitable. Experts and states- 
men cannot realize their rationalistic designs—they “will never be able to 
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fulfil their function, nor to hope for an actuation of their proposals that is not 
fictitious, unless liberty prepares ‘and maintains the intellectual and moral 
atmosphere necessary for so great a task, and guarantees the juridical order in 
which actuation is to be accomplished.” 

Evidently, then, this is not an outline of European history from 1815 to 
1914 for college freshmen or their youthful instructors, but Croce’s interpre- 
tation of the vast movement of ideas and interests which filled the nineteenth 
century. Nor is it to be read lightly as an independent volume by those who 
call themselves students of history. Te be appreciated it must be viewed in 
relation to the other writings of Croce—historical, philosophic, ethical, and 
esthetic. He has warned us, and rightly, I think, that written history is con- 
temporary thought about the past, informed and delimited by authenticated 
records. This history of the nineteenth century, therefore, is the thought of 
a rich and many-sided personality—thought about the meaning of the nine- 
teenth century. Full of years and honors, courageous and dauntless in Facsist 
Italy, Croce stands a towering figure in contemporary historiography. The 
multiplicity and variety of his works bear witness to the tirelessness of his 
industry, the vastness of his knowledge, and the richness of his spirit. To 
come into contact with such a mind, even through the medium of a book, is an 
intellectual experience—the kind of an experience which scholars in America 
need. 

It is hazardous to sum up the contribution of Croce to contemporary his- 
torical thought, but the attempt may be made. While preserving utmost re- 
spect for the scholarship that may be designated “‘scientific,”’ and avoiding the 
theological mysticism of Hegel, Croce has fought mechanistic determinism in 
history and kept a place there for humanity and the human spirit. That is a 
service beyond price and the newer historiography recognizes this fact. The 
volume before us is another contribution to his life-long argument—genial and 
civilized, but insistent. 

If criticism of Croce may be ventured here, it is that in his reaction to 
mechanistic history he has underestimated the number and strength of eco- 
nomic and biological forces that wear deterministic aspects. To this criticism 
may be added another: He is too European and like the good European is 
too much inclined to ascribe universality to the thought of that little peninsula 
which juts out from the vast continent of Asia. It is to be regretted that he 
has not spent a decade, if not a cycle, in the two Americas and distant Cathay. 
But we should be grateful for what we have received, and not ask for the Su- 
perman. While Croce lives, Italy lives—the old Italy of the Renaissance and 
of Mazzini. Though more than threesc-ore and five, Croce wears the crown 


of eternal morning on his brow. 
CuarLes A. BEARD 
New Mitrorp, ConNECTICUT 
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Johann Gottlieb Fichte: A study of his political writings with special 
reference to his nationalism. By HetmutnH Carot ENGELBRECHT, 
Pu.D., history editor, “Social science abstracts,” associate editor, 
“The world tomorrow.” (“Studies in history, economics, and pub- 
lic law,”’ No. 383.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 221. $3.50. 

So many books and articles have been written about Fichte’s political 
theory and nationalism that it requires a boldness of spirit equal to that of 
Fichte himself to approach the material anew. Meinecke’s exquisite essay in 
his Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat, not to speak of Léon’s biography, should 
make one pause, at least until one had discovered a new problem. Mr. Engel- 
brecht has worked through the customary material on this topic, and has dis- 
covered nothing new. His book is open to criticism for mistakes some of 
which are evident from his own data. 

The author asserts that “Fichte has become a man of a single book—the 
Reden an die deutsche Nation,” that he has been transformed into a nationalist 
and patriot alone. To prove this statement the author cites in his introduc- 
tion four works by Santayana, Dewey, Rose, and Legge. But, one may ask, 
what do the Germans think, or the scholars who have studied Fichte more 
carefully than these four foreigners? In the last chapter the author gives a 
partial answer. Under the heading ‘‘Fichte in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries” he analyzes the historiography of Fichte, and modifies his original 
accusation to the extent of adding that “‘a double picture of Fichte came down 
to the World War: Fichte the national hero and prophet, and Fichte the Re- 
publican and Socialist.” Mr. Engelbrecht combats this conception and at- 
tempts to show that Fichte has been misinterpreted and misused by writers 
who saw that side alone of his thought which suited them. The author’s 
thesis is that Fichte was in reality a “revolutionary,” a “republican,” a 
“socialist,” a “Jacobin,” and a “‘nationalist.’’” Notwithstanding his assertion 
to the contrary, these phases of Fichte’s thought have been revealed by 
numerous scholars, as even a casual glance at the excellent bibliography in 
this book will show. One must conclude, therefore, that the author is com- 
bating a popular misconception, and it seems doubtful whether he has chosen 
the most suitable form, style, and publisher for that purpose. His tone is mild- 
ly that of the “debunker,” especially with respect to the Reden; and the re- 
viewer believes that he was misled by Koerner’s article to lean farther back- 
ward in the pleasant work of deflating traditional beliefs about these speeches 
than the facts justify. The thirteenth address alone contains enough dyna- 
mite to have blown Fichte into atoms. Fortunately, as Koerner has shown, 
the French did not heed the orator. That does not mean, however, that 
Fichte was so insignificant as Mr. Engelbrecht leads one to assume, nor was he 
so genial as the German orthodox scholars believe. The more one reads his 
writings, especially in connection with his correspondence, the clearer be- 
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comes the portrait of an unusually fertile mind and ardent soul, of a man 
whose power lay to a large degree in traits of character which the ordinary 
person would have repressed as weaknesses. Fichte’s thought needs to be 
understood in the light of his biography, and Mr. Engelbrecht would have 
shaped his treatment differently and have avoided a number of mistakes in 
interpretation if he had used the Briefwechsel, especially Volume II. The 
letters would have revealed to him the significance of a statement which he 
casually throws out, “He identified Deutschtum with his own philosophical 
system.” Mr. Engelbrecht is correct in his view that Fichte was patriotic in 
respect of the ideal Germany of the future rather than of the existing Ger- 
many; but his explanation of the reason for this is inadequate. In fact, his 
entire volume suffers from a meagerness of interpretation. He sees his prob- 
lem vaguely and manifests a weakness in method. Fichte’s theories are too 
well known to repeat in the formal manner which the author uses; what is 
needed is a fuller explanation of why and how Fichte made the transition from 
cosmopolitanism to nationalism, and that the author does not give. 


EvuGENE N. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





La charte constitutionelle de ’ empire russe de 'an 1820. By Grorces 
VERNADSKY, professor at Yale University, corresponding member of 
the Slavic Institute at Prague. Translated from the Russian by 
SERGE OLpENBOURG. Paris: Sirey, 1933. Pp. 283. Fr. 30. 


There is no doubt that a revision of the commonly accepted notion that the 
latter part of the reign of the tsar Alexander I was a period of reaction is 
necessary. The complexity of problems faced by that monarch, as well as the 
complexity of his own character, would be sufficient inducement to a modern 
historian to reject the biased pattern which has prevailed hitherto. Therefore 
the monograph under review should be welcomed as an important step in that 
direction. 

Professor Vernadsky presents a revaluation of the importance which the 
project of the constitutional charter of 1820 should take in the reform move- 
ment of Alexander I. As such it is rather a study of constitutional law and po- 
litical ideas of the time than of a period in Russian history. 

The author claims in his introduction that it was on the basis of this char- 
ter that a practical application of constitutional principles was in effect, in 
1823-25, at least so far as local government was concerned. He fails, however, 
to demonstrate that at this time in his reign Alexander was willing to curtail 
his autocratic power by granting a constitution. Not only had this charter 
remained unsigned, as had all the numerous earlier projects of a similar na- 
ture, but even the activity of Balashov as governor-general of a group of 
provinces, supposedly undertaken as a preparatory experiment to the intro- 
duction of a constitution, had been directed by the intention of a “benevolent 
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despot” rather than a constitution-minded ruler. Further, Mr. Vernadsky 
says nothing about Alexander’s vast project of military settlements. In the 
opinion of this reviewer it is precisely this project and not the charter which 
was the fundamental source of inspiration for Balashov’s activity. The evi- 
dence that Alexander’s successor, Nicholas I, directed a special committee to 
investigate Balashov’s instructions and activity, apparently on the ground 
that they were too liberal, is not conclusive because the author does not pro- 
duce any evidence of such liberalism. The reason for suppressing Balashov’s 
activity was that it tended toward federalism, which was dangerous to the 
Russian state in the eyes of Nicholas I. 

The author has ably indicated the inspirational sources of the charter, 
tracing them to the constitutions of Wiirttemberg, the United States, and 
Poland, but has failed to convince the reader that this charter influenced 
Alexander’s course in the last five years of his reign. The value of the mono- 
graph lies chiefly in the fact that the author has used extensively, in addition 
to well-known material, a great number of modern Czech, Polish, and Russian 
studies, unavailable in English, as well as some archive sources. 

The poor translation is a cause for regret. The style is clumsy, the phras- 
ing dry and uninteresting. The text is full of misprints, due to careless proof- 
reading. 

Leonip I. SrRAKHOVSKY 
ScHoou or ForEIGN SERVICE 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 





United States ministers to the papal states. Instructions and despatches 
(1848-1868). Edited with an introduction by Leo Francis Stock, 
Pu.D., LL.D. (“American Catholic Historical Association, Docu- 
ments,” Vol. I.) Baltimore: Furst, 1933. Pp. xxxix+456. $5.00. 


American public opinion on the diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the papal states (1847-1867). By Sister Loretta CLARE 
FerertaG of the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio, Mount 
Saint Joseph, Ohio. Washington: Catholic University of America, 
1933. Pp. 188. 

An important gap in the diplomatic history of the United States is filled 
by the publication of the documents in the department of state relative to 
the diplomatic relations of the American government with the Holy See. 
Another volume, to deal with the American consuls at Rome from 1797 until 
1870, will complete the American side of the story. Apparently the papal 
government has been unwilling to supply those documents not available at 
Washington. The editing has been ably done. 

The official explanation of the establishment of the mission to Rome may 
be found in the instructions of Secretary Buchanan to the first chargé to 
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devote his efforts to the “cultivation of the most friendly civil relations with 
the papal government and to the extension of the commerce between the two 
countries.” In the pursuit of the first objective, our representatives were uni- 
formly successful, since there was no interruption, during the period of twenty 
years, of the friendly feelings manifested at the beginning. The efforts to 
promote commerce were never encouraging to either party. 

During the struggle for Italian unity, the American ministers, although 
personally sympathetic toward the revolutionary elements, maintained a cor- 
rect attitude toward the government to which they were accredited. The 
refusal of Lewis Cass, Jr., to recognize Mazzini’s Roman Republic led to 
bitter criticism by the revolutionary party and its sympathizers, both at 
home and abroad, and also to the loss of American interest in Italian affairs 
for a while. Some of our consular officers at Rome were less discreet than Cass 
and allowed their sympathies to betray them into expressions of more than 
proper interest in the work of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and later, Cavour. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, the United States government found 
itself confronted with a situation somewhat similar to that which troubled 
the papacy. Recognizing this fact, Secretary Seward instructed the minister 
to assure the papal government that the United States would not violate the 
friendship of the two countries by any intervention in the domestic affairs of 
the States of the Church and that it was expected the former would take a 
similar position toward our country. Cardinal Antonelli not only promptly 
gave us the desired promise but also indicated, by his expression of opinion 
to the American ministers on several occasions, that sympathy lay with the 
Northern cause. The papal hostility to slavery and to rebellion against lawful 
authorities account largely for this attitude. Antonelli flatly denied to our 
minister that the papacy intended to recognize the Confederate government 
when claim to such action was made as a consequence of the pope’s letter to 
Jefferson Davis. The mission of Bishop Lynch, of Charleston, in 1864, as Con- 
federate commissioner to the Papal States, for the purpose of securing recogni- 
tion, ended in failure, since he was never received at the Vatican in any other 
than his ecclesiastical capacity. The Holy See urged efforts at conciliation on 
several occasions because of its desire to see peace re-established rather than 
to favor any particular party. 

The termination of the American diplomatic mission to Rome in 1867 was 
without fault or action on the part of the papal government. As a pretext 
for withholding appropriations for the support of the legation at Rome, Con- 
gress acted upon the strength of a rumor that the American Protestant 
church had been ordered outside the walls of the city. Neither the denial by 
the American minister nor the repudiation by Secretary Seward carried any 
weight in the decision. Legally, the action of Congress, Seward wrote to 
Rufus King, the minister, left the mission “still existing, but without compen- 
sation.”’ No explanation was ever officially given the papal government and 
our minister never received an official letter of recall. Consequently, our 
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diplomatic relations with the papacy were closed when our minister took 
“French leave.” 

Sister Feiertag’s study is a dissertation based chiefly upon the foregoing 
collection of documents and the newspaper and periodical press of the eastern 
states. She finds that political considerations, both in the establishment as 
well as in the termination of these diplomatic relations, were mostly re- 
sponsible for this chapter in our history. While certain newspapers and Italian 
refugees were awakening the sympathies of the American public for the cause 
of Italian unity, which Pius [X seemed fitted to lead because of his liberal re- 
forms, our political leaders, including President Polk, seemed to have had in 
mind the advantages to be gained among the foreign-born voters in New York 
and Philadelphia by a policy of friendliness toward the Catholic church to 
which many of the latter adhered. 

After the failure of the republican movement in Italy in 1848-49 and with 
the reactionary policy of Pius after his return to Rome, American interest in 
Italian affairs waned. However, the Nativists and Republican opposition 
were unsuccessful in their efforts in the next decade to end the mission. The 
readiness of the papacy to give satisfaction to American citizens molested 
during the uprisings of 1859 helped to convince the press of the papacy’s 
desire to continue friendly relations. During the Civil War in the United 
States, American sympathy for the pope continued to wane, notwithstanding 
the maintenance of friendly official relations. At the same time, interest here 
increased in the efforts to unify Italy under the leadership of Victor Emanuel. 
The closing of the mission in 1867 was directly due to the hostility of the 
radical Republicans in Congress toward President Johnson and Secretary 
Seward whose handling of the Motley affair aroused their bitter animosity. 
Public opinion was too bewildered to note the event. Although marred by 
poor proofreading, this study constitutes a worthy addition to the literature 


on our diplomatic history. 
A. D. BEELER 
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Chinese Gordon. By H. E. Wortuam. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 

1933. Pp. 384. $3.50. 

Few deaths have so deeply stirred the English nation as did that of General 
Gordon at Khartoum, January 26, 1885. Profound grief prevailed when the 
sad news was confirmed; and old supporters of Gladstone joined with old 
antagonists in holding him responsible for the death of the popular soldier. 
The echoes of the Gordon controversy are still heard in the land. The cen- 
tenary year of the birth of Gordon, witnessed a stirring of old embers, and the 
book under review bears testimony to this fact. 

On many points Mr. Wortham follows Dr. Allen’s scholarly work Gordon 
and the Soudan (London, 1931), but in the main he pursues an independent 
course. His chief object is to portray Gordon, the man; and his career is 
traced from childhood to its tragic end. The work of Gordon in the Crimea, 
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in China, at Gravesend, and several of the minor episodes of his life are treat- 
ed, as well as the three periods of service as governor and governor-general in 
the Soudan. For primary sources the author has depended on the private 
letters of Gordon, especially those to his sister, Augusta. Some Parliamentary 
papers have been used, but the new information available in the Gladstone 
and Granville papers has been passed over. 

As a character study the book reveals the advantages and the defects of 
using mainly private letters. They disclose the childlike and lovable traits of 
Gordon’s character as well as the eccentric, egocentric, and contradictory ones. 
It is not difficult to understand, after reading this book, why Granville be- 
lieved that Gordon had “‘a bee in his bonnet,” Baring thought him “half 
cracked,” and Gladstone adjudged him “‘mad and inspired.” But readers may 
be puzzled why and how Gordon caught the fancy of his generation. Except 
for a few glimpses during the last episode at Khartoum, Mr. Wortham fails to 
give the full and clear measure of the man. Rather vaguely the author shows 
that Gordon in his religiosity, his mysticism, and his humanitarianism repre- 
sented strongly marked forces in the life of Victorian England, but it is not so 
clear that the popular Gordon of 1884-85 owed much to the harbingers of 
modern journalism and modern imperialism. At Khartoum, Gordon was to 
some the typical Christian hero, and, it is to be feared, to others a spearhead 
for jingoism. 

Though the work done by Gordon in China was doubtless of the greatest 
historical significance, it was his mission to Khartoum that won for him im- 
mortal fame. For this reason it is unfortunate that Mr. Wortham gives us 
Blunt’s wild speculations (pp. 298-99) as to why he was chosen, instead of 
searching the available sources for the true one. There cannot be a shadow of 
doubt that by the middle of January, 1884, both Granville and Gladstone 
rightly distrusted the soundness of Gordon’s judgment; but they bowed to 
the popular demand fanned, if not originated, by W. T. Stead. Letters of 
Granville of January 14 and 15 and of Gladstone of January 16, 1884, are 
conclusive on this point. From the Granville and Gladstone papers it is also 
clear that the storm of popular approval that met their choice of Gordon threw 
the statesmen off their guard and caused them to consent to enlarge the scope 
of Gordon’s mission. But of this Mr. Wortham knows nothing. He joins in 
the hue and cry after the government for its failure to relieve Khartoum, 
though unwittingly he supplies some of the reasons therefor—the deadly cli- 
mate, the strength of the Mahdi movement, the size of the region (equal to all 
of western Europe), and Gordon’s insistence that relief of Khartoum must 
mean effective British interference in the Soudan. With the conditions then 
existing, it would have been madness for Britain to seize the Soudan. This 
Gladstone realized, as indicated by his observation that by keeping an army 
in the Soudan Britain was in a position of being bullied by every one of the 


great powers. 
Pau, KNAPLUND 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Published by the 
MInisTbrE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, edited by the Commission 
DE PUBLICATION DES DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA 
GUERRE DE 1914. 3d ser. (1911-14), Vol. IV, 1°" octobre—4 décembre 
1912; Vol. V, 5 décembre 1912-14 mars 1913. Paris: Imprimerie 
nationale; Librairie Alfred Costes; L’Europe nouvelle, 1932, 1933. 
Pp. xxxviii+668; xxxvili+730. Fr. 60 each. 

Of the 1,220 documents contained in these volumes, about 360 have al- 
ready been published in the Yellow book Les affaires balkaniques of 1922. 
Sixty-nine of the 360 were “edited.”” Some favorable remarks on German 
policy (IV, 176,! 199, 202, 390, 533, 558) were cut out; two references were 
suppressed to Austria’s efforts to open negotiations with Serbia in November, 
1912 (IV, 581, 606), as well as a judicious survey of Austrian difficulties by 
the French ambassador in Vienna (IV, 618) and a doubt expressed by the am- 
bassador in London about the alarmist news from Vienna (V, 24). Some pas- 
sages slightly compromising to Sazonov (IV, 126, 258; V, 60) and some refer- 
ences to Grey and Sir Arthur Nicolson (IV, 366, 378, 622) were omitted, and 
some tactless language or awkward suggestions of Poincaré (IV, 127, 492, 582, 
588). In Volume V the excisions usually had to do with the Bulgaro-Rumani- 
an squabble or with Turkish proposals. Generally speaking, the omissions, 
many of which dealt with routine matters, were of small consequence, and in 
the great majority of cases the reasons for “editing” are not evident. 

The politics of the Balkan wars have already been so brightly illuminated 
by the Austrian, German, and Russian documentary collections and the mem- 
oirs of M. Poincaré that these volumes add little new light. Critics of French 
policy will doubtless find their suspicions confirmed by the complaints of the 
French government (V, 22, 48) about the seeming indifference of Russia to 
Austrian military preparations (IV, 14 documents, especially 487 and 602; 
V, 20, 52, 54, 66). On the other hand, Poincaré, on November 11, promised 
Sazonov, who had declared that “il ne faut pas envenimer le différend [austro- 
serbe] au point de déchatner une guerre européenne,” “tout mon concours dans 
la tache difficile qu’il poursuit” (IV, 421); and exactly a month later, the 
French premier insisted to Belgrade that Serbia submit to “l’arbitrage de 
l'Europe et non pas seulement de la Triple Entente,” for whatever might be 
the sympathy of France for Serbia, “nous ne saurions la soutenir dans une 
prétention qui l’expose 4 un ultimatum immédiat de l’Autriche” (V, 42). 
These two documents would seem to absolve M. Poincaré of the charge that 
he was seeking to precipitate a European war. French representatives abroad 
were often critical of Russian policy (IV, 39, 107, 126, 150, 184); Hartwig, the 
Russian minister in Belgrade, is mentioned in at least a dozen documents as a 
dangerous or disturbing influence. Sazonov, however, while doing his best 
diplomatically for Serbia, asserted that “la Russie n’a jamais garanti a la 


1 The figures refer to the numbers of the documents. 
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Serbie la sortie sur l’Adriatique” (IV, 411) and refused roundly to admit that 
“la question d’une guerre européenne soit décidée par le gouvernement serbe” 
(V, 44). The tsar was definitely for peace (V, 105, 150), perhaps because he 
feared a revolution (V,373). On the question of Scutari, Sazonov finally yielded 
to the Austrian claim “parce que, dans cette question, il n’avait pas rencontré 
un appui trés actif 4 Paris et 4 Londres et que la Russie se serait trouvée seule 
de son avis” (V, 503). 

At the outbreak of the Balkan wars all the powers were anxious to main- 
tain the territorial status quo: in the last week of October, one by one, they 
renounced this fetish (IV, 256, Austria; 253, 270, Germany; 299, Italy; 262, 
279, France; 264, Great Britain; 256, 276, 383, Russia). Poincaré was very 
keen to win over and keep the Balkan allies on the side of the Entente (IV, 
313, 331, 362, 499). Great hopes were also entertained that Rumania would 
reorient her policy (IV, 321, 489, 599, 608; V, 58, 67, 79, 210), but the attitude 
of King Carol led both Russia and France to abandon the plan of inviting 
Rumania to the London conference (IV, 570, 585; V, 13, 57). Once the con- 
ference opened, the atmosphere was considerably cleared, and the chief in- 
terest of Volume V lies in the sordid quarrel between Bulgaria and Rumania 
which disgusted and nonplused all the powers; in this connection the French 
became somewhat excited when they learned of the Russo-Bulgarian military 
convention of 1902 and did not rest until they had extracted its terms from 
the reluctant Russians (V, 287, 304, 309, 420). Numerous reports from Vienna 
and Belgrade provide vivid, but objective accounts of the rising tide of Yugo- 
slav nationalism (IV, 386; V, 12, 221; 88, 102, 149, 220). Attention may 
also be called to elaborate narratives of the origins of the Balkan alliance, in 
which the American minister to Greece seems to have piayed a part (IV, 347, 
360). 

Much more interesting than the details of Balkan problems are the revela- 
tions concerning the high politics of Europe. The partition of Morocco be- 
tween France and Spain and the end of the Tripolitan war brought the ques- 
tion of the Mediterranean to the fore. In return for prompt recognition of 
Italian sovereignty over Libya (IV, 201), the French government pressed for 
and secured an agreement which gave France a free hand in Morocco and Italy 
in Libya (IV, 206, 208, 211, 217, 275). Grey suggested an Anglo-Franco-Italian 
agreement to maintain the status quo in north Africa (IV, 214); this was much 
to the liking of Poincaré (IV, 243, 244), provided the sanctions were only dip- 
lomatic (IV, 285). Giolitti and San Giuliano were both favorable (IV, 393, 
497), and Barrére, the French ambassador in Rome, drew up a text which, 
however, concerned only France and Italy (IV, 518). But Poincaré put off an 
answer until the situation in the Near East had been clarified. In February, 
1913, Barrére complained of the delay (V, 427) and San Giuliano hinted at 
an Italo-Spanish agreement (V, 435). The French were somewhat annoyed 
by this, for Spain had expressed a desire to join the Entente (IV, 85, 594) and 
the military advantage of such an association was appreciated (V, 108). But 
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although it soon appeared that the agreement was similar to the Franco- 
Italian accord of a few months before (V, 463, 476, 481), both the French and 
British governments were suspicious of Italian designs on the Aegean islands 
(V, 467, 525), so, in spite of San Giuliano’s willingness to continue the con- 
versations (V, 497), the project seems to have been dropped (V, 558, 560). 

Since the summer of 1912 the French and British naval authorities had 
been negotiating about an understanding and the French government had 
proposed that this should be completed by a political agreement (cf. review of 
Vol. III in Journal, IV [1932], 148-49). Grey appears to have been ignorant 
of the naval negotiations (IV, 15; details in 398, 544), but on October 31 he 
admitted that the French could not be expected to concentrate their fleet in 
the Mediterranean “sans étre assurés que, le moment venu, il y aurait entre 
Londres et Paris un échange de vues sur l’attitude et au besoin sur les mesures 
a prendre”; the assurance must, however, be concealed from parliament and 
its terms “n’auraient rien de compromettant aux yeux des membres du cabinet 
les plus hostiles 4 toute action extérieure” (IV, 301). So the way was paved 
for the Grey-Cambon letters of November 22/23, 1912, the last and most im- 
portant paragraph of which was based on a French draft (IV, 534). Poincaré 
appreciated “la haute valeur de ces documents,” the effect of which was 
“d’établir le principe d’une coopération éventuelle des forces militaires et 
navales de la France et de l’Angleterre”’ (IV, 562).2_ This was probably more 
than the British cabinet intended, for in December when Cambon asked Grey 
to define the British attitude in the event of a general war, Grey replied that 
“le moment n’était pas encore venu d’envisager cette éventualité” (IV, 622). 
Nevertheless, it was “‘avec l’assentiment” of Grey that Sir Henry Wilson 
visited Paris at the end of November to discuss with the French general staff 
the measures to be taken “dans Il’hypothése oi I’on se trouverait en présence 
d'une Belgique nettement hostile” (V, 53). Furthermore, when Prince Henry 
of Prussia, in January, 1913, asked King George if England would take part in 
a European war, the latter replied, “Yes, certainly, in certain circumstances,” 
and this reply was approved by Grey (V, 248). In February the British ad- 
miralty submitted a detailed plan for co-operation with the French forces in 
the Channel and the Mediterranean (V, 397), and arrangements were also 
made for Far Eastern waters (V, 303). The British version of these incidents 
will be awaited with the greatest interest. 


? Kitchener told the French minister in Cairo that France could not count on Eng- 
land because she lacked the necessary means. “The British army,” he said, “‘is good for 
fighting negroes, but is not in condition to take part in a European war,” and nothing 

. could be done with the politicians (V, 522) . 

3 Joffre states in his Mémoires (I, 126) that Wilson advised the French not to violate 
the neutrality of Belgium and that in consequence he had to “renoncer définitivement a 
toute idée de manceuvre a priori par la Belgique.’ According to an editorial note, none 
of the French plans, XVI, its variants, or XVII, “envisageait l’hypothése d’une entrée 
préventive dans ce pays neutre.” 
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Perhaps the people most alarmed by the Balkan crisis were the Belgians, 
who felt the shadow of a European war hanging over them, and an agitation 
was soon launched for a reform of the army (IV, 161, 268). The government, 
in the hands of the anti-French Catholic party, seemed to think the danger 
greater from France or England than from Germany (IV, 277), for England, 
as a member of the Entente, was an “interested party,”’ and could not be re- 
lied upon “completely” as a guarantor of Belgian neutrality (IV, 385, 439, 
565). Belgian suspicions were increased by a “trés facheux” incident, the 
visit of General Picquart and some French officers to the valley of the Meuse 
(IV, 425, 435). By the end of the year, however, the Belgian government was 
said to have acquired proof that “‘en cas de conflit les armées allemandes oc- 
cuperaient la Belgique” (V, 106). In any case, the general staff proposed to 
take no chances, and its demands for an increase of the army were supported 
by the king and the Liberals against the pacifist Catholics and Socialists. The 
government’s bill provided for a first-line army of 150,000 men and a war 
strength, in 1926, of 330,000 (V, 11, 19). The purpose of this army, it was 
explained, would be to “faire pencher la balance en faveur de la puissance qui 
n’aurait pas violé la premiére son territoire” (V, 431). The French minister 
and military attaché were worried by the continuing anti-French campaign 
waged by the Catholic press (V, 153), although the Walloons, the upper 
classes, and the army officers were pro-French (V, 529). The military attaché 
thought it desirable to “préciser au gouvernement belge nos intentions quant 
a sa neutralité” (IV, 584) and, in conformity with instructions given verbally 
in Paris, tried to reassure the Belgians; in his opinion, “une sorte de crise 
pathologique” had gripped the country (V, 547). A prominent general doubt- 
ed whether England could intervene in time. 

In French eyes, of course, the central question in European politics was 
Germany. During the autumn of 1912 relations between the two countries 
were quite good, for Poincaré and Kiderlen were able to work together. What 
importance was attached to the report of a naval understanding between Ger- 
many and Sweden, emanating from Sir Cecil Spring Rice and authenticated 
by French agents abroad (V, 109, 238, 249, 250), is not clear. But a series of 
brilliant reports by the military attaché in Berlin, beginning on January 20, 
1913, on the new German army bill (V, 239, 302, 336, 380, 484, 494, 498, 517, 
593) can have left no doubt in the mind of the French government of the nec- 
essity of a prompt and adequate reply. Two famous articles in the Cologne 
Gazette at the beginning of March (V, 526, 563) did nothing to improve the 
situation. 

Students of Far Eastern history will find considerable material in these two 
volumes on the Chinese loan negotiations to which the United States was a 


party. Bernaporte E. Scumitt 
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A guide to Voet. Including the life of Johannes Voet with portraits, particulars of transla- 
tions and detailed index to the ‘‘Commentarius ad Pandectas.”” By A. A. KoBerts. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1933. Pp. 113. 15s. 


This valuable book traces the bibliography of Voet’s (1647-1714) commentary on 
Justinian’s Digest and its practical application to Roman-Dutch law. 


Englands Bemiihungen um den Eintritt Portugals in die Grosse Allianz (1700-1703). By 
JoHanNnes Ausrecut. (“Abhandlungen und Vortriige herausgegeben von der 
Bremer wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft,” Vol. VI, No. 4.) Bremen: Winter, 1933. 
Pp. 79. Rm. 3. 

Das Ringen um Frieden und Sicherheit in den Entscheidungsjahren des spanischen Erb- 
folgekrieges, 1708 bis 1709. By Werner Reese. (“Miinchener historische Abhand- 
lungen,” Ser. 1.) Munich: Beck, 1933. Pp. 300. Rm. 12. 

England und der Aufstieg Russlands. Zur Frage des Zusammenhanges der europiiischen 
Staaten und thres Ausgreifens in die aussereuropdische Welt in Politik und Wirtschaft 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. By Dietrich Geruarp. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1933. Pp. 436. 
Rm. 16.80. 
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The termination of multipartite treaties. By Hanotp James Tostn. (“Studies in history, 
economics and public law,”’ No. $388.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. 


Pp. 293. $4.00. 

The current agitation for the revision of the Treaty of Versailles and the other peace 
treaties which followed the Great War makes this book particularly timely. In it the 
author shows the fate of the great peace treaties of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. He analyzes also the practice of states in regard to the termina- 
tion and modification of many other treaties to which more than two states are parties. 
British preéminence in Brazil. Its rise and decline. A study in European expansion. By 

ALAN K. Mancuester. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. 

371. 

Vita di Gobineau. By Lorenzo Gieut. Milan: Bompiani, 1933. Pp. 309. L. 10. 

Correspondance entre le Comte de Gobineau et le Comte de Prokesch-Osten (1854-1876). 
Paris: Plon, 1933. Fr. 36. 

The author of the famous Essai sur l'inégalité des races humaines was an intimate 
friend of the well-known Austrian diplomatist who was for twenty years ambassador at 
the Porte. 

Franco-Italian relations, 1860-1865: the Roman question and the convention of September. 
By Lynn M. Cass, instructor in history, Rice Institute. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. Pp. xii+351. $3.50. 

This microscopic study of the Roman question in its first phase has much to com- 
mend it. It makes available a quantity of material, partly in the form of long extracts, 
from the French, Italian, and British archives. The question itself is placed, where it 
rightly belongs, among the general problems of European diplomacy. Not only is Eng- 
land’s réle given due consideration, but the part played by Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
is accounted for when necessary. Dr. Case has also attempted to trace the reactions of 
French opinion to the various incidents of his story. For this purpose he has relied 
chiefly upon the reports of the procureurs généraux from representative judicial dis- 
tricts, which, however, he has not, at least on one occasion (p. 148), clearly distinguished 
from the reports of the préfets. Why the latter, which were more important for the study 
of political opinion, were not used is not clear. Newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets, 
even in the period before the loosening of the press censorship, would also have thrown 
much light upon the problem. No effort has been made to account for Italian opinion, 
although the author’s own documentation (pp. 83, 208, 209) indicates its importance. 
In an introduction that purports to be a survey of the Italian question before 1860, the 
failure to mention Napoleon III’s plans in 1859-60 for its solution is a noticeable over- 
sight. For the occasional clumsy translations, and for the use of “Mr.” for ““M.” when 
there was no need of either, the author is perhaps not alone responsible. The book 
would, in fact, have been improved, to the profit of its undoubted merits, by a more 
careful revision. 

E. Matcotm CarroLu 


Das Vatikanische Konzil. Seine Geschichte von innen geschildert in Bischof Ullathornes 
Briefen. By Cutupert Butter. Munich: Késel & Pustet, 1933. Pp. 465. Rm. 9. 

Demokratiens seger och Kris. By Herpert Trncsten. (“Var egen tids historia, 1880— 
1930." Edited by Yneve Lorents.) Stockholm: Albert Bonniers, 1933. Pp. 702. 

Aus der alten Europa. Menschen_und Stédte. By Hetene Nostitz. Berlin: K. Wolff, 
1933. Pp. 202. Rm. 3.75. 

Ein Volk unterwegs zum Frieden. Mit erstmaliger Veriffentlichung von Archiv-Dokumen- 
ten aus dem Leben und Wirken von Theodor Herzl. By Tuto NussenBiatt. (“Kleine 
historische Monographien,” No. 43.) Leipzig: Reinhold, 1933. Pp. 193. Rm. 3. 

Il pontificato di Leone XIII. By E. Soprerrt. Vol. III, Rapporti con la Germania. 
Milan: Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 600. L. 28. 
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Public opinion and world politics. (Lectures on the Harris Foundation, 1933). Edited by 
Quincy Wricut. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 237. $3.00. 
These lectures, delivered at the University of Chicago by John W. Dafoe of Winni- 

peg, Jules Sauerwein of Paris, Edgar Stern-Rubarth of Berlin, Ralph H. Lutz of Stan- 

ford University, and Harold D. Lasswell of the University of Chicago, are concerned 
primarily with present-day problems. A good deal of history is, however, presented in- 
cidentally, and special attention may be called to Professor Lutz’s lecture on “World 

War propaganda,” which was also the subject of his recent bibliographical article in the 

Journal, V (1933), 496-516. 

The end of our time, together with an essay on the general line of Soviet philosophy. By 
NicHo.as BerpyaEv. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1933. Pp. 258. $2.25. 

Christianity and class war. By Nicuoias Berpyagv. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1933. 
Pp. 123. $1.50. 


Nicholas Berdyaev, born at Kiev in 1874, was appointed to the chair of philosophy 
in the University of Moscow in 1917, but was expelled by the Bolsheviks in 1922 as an 
upholder of religion. In The end of our time, published in 1919-23, he writes of “the end 
of the Renaissance” and “the new Middle Ages” to show that “individualism and hu- 
manism, liberalism and democratic theories, imposing national monarchies and im- 
perialist politics, a monstrous economic system compounded of industrialism and 
capitalism, vast technical apparatus, exterior conquests and practical achievements” 
have produced “‘a world of unbridled and endless covetousness in its public life, atheism 
and supreme disdain for the soul, and, at last, Socialism, the end and crown of all con- 
temporary history.’ Christianity and class war is dedicated to the memory of Karl 
Marx, “who was the social master of my youth and whose opponent in ideas I have now 
become.”’ M. Berdyaev proclaims himself a Christian Socialist who pleads for the 
spiritualization of class warfare. 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Fifty years of Europe. A study in pre-war documents. By J. A. SpeNpER. London: Cas- 
sell, 1933. Pp. 436. 21s. 

Great Britain and the German trade rivalry 1875-1914. By Ross J. S. Horrman. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. Pp. 363. $3.50. 

What me befell: the reminiscences of J. J. Jusserand. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1933. 
Pp. 346. $4.00. 

A convengao secreta entra a Alamanha e a Inglaterra sobre a partilha das colonias Portu- 
guesas. By Artuur Riserio Lorss. Lisbon: Imprensa Portugal-Brasil, 1933. 

Der Weg zum deutschen Schlachtflottenbau. By Hans HaLtMann. Stuttgart: Kohlham- 
mer, 1933. Pp. 344. Rm. 9.60. 

Hermann Freiherr von Rotenhan. Eine politische Biographie. By Werner Unpe. 
(““Miinchener historische Abhandlungen,” Ser. 1, Vol. III.) Munich: Beck, 1933. 
Pp. 232. Rm. 8.50. 


Undersecretary of state in the German foreign office, 1890-97; Prussian minister to 
the Vatican, 1898-1908. 


His excellency the spectre. The life of Fritz von Holstein. By Joacutm VoN KURENBERG. 
Translated by E. O. Lormwer. With an introduction by WickHam Steep. London: 
Constable, 1933. Pp. 264. 8s. 6d. 

La paix du Maroc. By Sastn Mony. Paris: Tallandier, 1933. Fr. 20. 

The settlement of Morocco from 1908 to 1933. 

Die Tripolis-Krise 1911/12 und die Erneuerung des Dreibundes 1912. By R. Dierricn. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1933. 

Die Aussenpolitik der Mittelmichte im Tripoliskrieg und die letzte Dreibunderneuerung 
1911-1912. By W. Kaussxopr. Erlangen: Dorr, 1933. Pp. 148. 
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Die internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus. Dokumente aus den 
Archiven der Zarischen und der Provisorischen Regierung. Edited by M. N. Poxrow- 
sky. Authorized German translation, edited by Orro Horerzscu. Ser. 1, Das Jahr 
1914 bis zum Kriegsausbruch. Vol. III, 15. Mai bis 27. Juni 1914. Berlin: Hobbing, 
1933. Pp. 392. Rm. 42. 

Les causes de la guerre mondiale. Précis historique. By Camitte Buiocn. Paris: Paul 
Hartmann, 1933. Pp. 254. Fr. 12. 

An analysis of the crisis of July, 1914. 

Un débat historique, 1914. Le probléme des origines de la guerre. By Jutes Isaac. Paris: 
Rieder, 1933. Pp. 212. Fr. 25. 

A critical analysis of Harry Elmer Barnes, The genesis of the World War; Sidney B. 
Fay, The origins of the World War; and Bernadotte E. Schmitt, The coming of the war, 
1914. 

The outbreak of the war, 1914. By E. F. Benson. (‘Great occasions.”’) London: Davies, 
1933. Pp. 169. 5s. 


THE GREAT WAR 


From Serajevo to the Rhine. Generals of the Great War. By Arminius. Translated from 
the German by Geratp Grirrin. London: Hutchinson, 1933. Pp. 287. 18s. 

Preachers present arms. By Ray H. Aprams. New York: Round Table Press, 1933. 
$2.50. 

A book showing how preachers in all countries submitted to war propaganda. 

Die Operationen und riickwéirtigen Verbindungen der deutschen 1. Armee in der Marne- 
schlacht 1914. By Turopor Jocum. Berlin: Mittler, 1933. Pp. 143. Rm. 5.50. 
Am Ostfliigel der 4. Armee (Auffenberg) in der Schlacht von Komaréw. Beobachtungen und 
Erkenntnisse eines Truppenfiihrers. By ANTON Wauter. Reichenberg: Schwedler, 

1983. Pp. 64. 

Belated comments on a great event. By Mas.-Gen. H. Rowan-Rosinson. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1932. Pp. 112. 

The great event was the German offensive of March 21, 1918. 

La main de Massiges. By GéNéRAL J. RouqueERoL. (‘‘Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire 
de la guerre mondiale.”) Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 208. Fr. 16. 

Tannenberg, 1914-1933. Ein Gedenkbuch fiir das deutsche Volk. Berlin: Hobbing, 1933. 
Pp. 55. Rm. 2. 

Erlebnisse eines kriegsfreiwilligen Arztes im Weltkriege. Nach Tagebuchaufzeichnungen. 
By Evaen H. Oprpennemenr. Berlin: Koch & Schiitzle, 1933. Pp. 127. Rm. 2. 

Minenwerfer im Grosskampf. By Turopor Spiess. Munich: Lehmann, 1933. Rm. 
3.80. 

Deutsche Infanterie. Das Ehrenmal der vordersten Front. Edited by Ernst von E1sen- 
HARTROTHE, Eric von Tscuiscuwitz, WALTHER Beckmann. Zeulenroda: Sporn, 
1933. Pp. 672. Rm. 48. 

Somme, Flandern, Arras. Kriegserinnerungen eines Maschinengewehrsoldaten. By At- 
FRED HerMANN. Jena: Buchdruck-Werkstitte, 1934. Pp. 199. Rm. 2.70. 

Von Kampf und Tod des unbekannten Soldaten. Erlebnisse aus erbitterten Nahkampfen im 
Westen. By Orro Renzrenavusen. Berlin: Mittler, 1933. Pp. 201. Rm. 3.80. 

Das Buch vom Kriege 1914-1918. Urkunden, Berichte, Briefe, Erinnerungen. By BENNO 
ScHNEIDER and Uxricn Haacke. Ebenhausen: Langewiesche-Brandt, 1933. Pp. 
496. Rm. 3.60. 
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Haig. By Bria.-Gen. J. Coartents. (“Great lives.”) London: Duckworth, 1933. Pp. 
144. 2s. 

Inside Dover, 1914-1918. A woman’s impressions. By Mase. S. Rupxrin. London: EI- 
lis Stock, 1933. Pp. 216. 6s. 

Tank warfare. By F. Mitcue.y. London: Nelson, 1933. Pp. 320. 3s. 6d. 

Jacka’s mob. By E. J. Rute. With a foreword by Joun Maserre.p. Sydney: Angus & 
Robertson; London: Australian Book Co., 1933. Pp. 346. 6s. 

Guerra sul ghiaccio. Edited by the Ministry or War. Part I, Sull’ Adamello dal 1915 al 
1918. By A. Ravenni. Part II, La conquista del Corso de Cavento (15 giugno 
1917). By E. Barristr. Rome: Ministero della Guerra, 1933. Pp. 105. 

Sabotino. By E. Marras. (“Collana di monografie storiche della guerra del 1915- 
1918.) Rome: Ministero della Guerra, 1933. Pp. 100. L. 5. 

La guerra del mio gruppo all’ Austria. By N. Gavorti. Part II, Book I. Rome: the 
author, 1933. Pp. 270. 

‘La tradotta,” giornale della Terza Armata. Milan: Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 228. L. 60. 

Monte Asolone 1918. By Orro Gatuian. Graz: Leykam, 1933. Pp. 297. 

With my own eyes. By FrepericK Paumer. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1933. $3.50. 
The experiences of the most famous of American war correspondents, who found 

a in the somewhat anomalous position of chief censor of news despatches from the 

Slanting lines of steel. By E. ALEXANDER Powe. New York: Macmillan, 1933. $2.50. 
War reminiscences of an American correspondent. 

Between the big parades. By FRANKLIN WitMER Warp. New York: Frederick M. 
Waterbury, 1933. Pp. 284. $2.50. 

An account, presented in a series of episodes, of the experiences of the Twenty- 
seventh Division in France. They served with the British Army during the attack on 
the Hindenburg line. 

Nella terra di Eleno. By N. Menecuettt. Conegliano: Tipografia la Commerciale, 
1932. Pp. 120. L. 5. 

A diary of events on the Albanian front, 1916-18. 

La course au Danube. By Louis Marcon. Avignon: Aubanel pére, 1933. Pp. 171. 

A participant’s story of the Allied advance to the Danube in 1918. 

The desert column: leaves from the diary of an Australian trooper in Gallipoli, Sinai and 
Palestine. By Ion J. Iprress. With a foreword by Genera Str Harry CHAvveL. 
Sydney: Angus & Robertson; London: Australian Book Co., 1933. Pp. 379. 6s. 

Les canonniéres du Tigre. By Vice-ApMirAL WitFrip Nunn. (“Collection des mé- 
moires, études et documents pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.) Paris: 
Payot, 1933. Pp. 288. Fr. 18. 

The struggle in Mesopotamia. 

On se bat dans le désert. By JEAN PeRRIGAULT. Paris: L. Fournier, 1933. Pp. 166. Fr. 
15. 

On se bat sous l’équateur. By Coronet J. CHARBONNEAU. Paris: Lavauzelle, 1933. Pp. 
192. Fr. 20. 

La guerre mondiale dans Quest Africain. By Generat E. Howarp Gorces. (“Collec- 
tion des mémoires, études et documents pour servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre mon- 
diale.”) Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 208. Fr. 18. 

Guerra nella boscaglia equatoriale. By Giuseppe Scortecct. (“I libri verdi.”) Milan: 
Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 272. L. 7. 

An account of the defense of West Africa against the British, Belgians, and Portu- 
guese. 
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Rusko a Ceskoslovenské legie v letech 1914-1918. By Jar. Papousex. Prague: Slovanky 
Ustav, 1932. Pp. 60. Ké. 10. 

An account of the experiences of the Czech legion in Russia. 

Knight of Germany. Oswald Boelcke, German ace. By Proressor JOHANNES WERNER. 
Translated by CLaup W. Sykes. London: John Hamilton, 1933. Pp. 241. 8s. 6d. 

Captain Albert Ball. A historical record. By R. H. Kiernan. With a foreword by Arr 
Marsnat Sir J. F. A. Hieerns and an introduction by H. A. Jones. London: John 
Hamilton, 1933. Pp. 198. 8s. 6d. 

An airman marches. By H. H. Batrour, M.C., M.P. London: Hutchinson, 1933. Pp- 
282. 18s. 

I “cavalieri dell’aria” nella grande guerra. Il primato italiano nella guerra aerea (1911- 
1912—1915-1918.) By C. Preposit1. Bologna: Cappelli, 1933. Pp. 235. L. 10. 
Sur mer. 1914. By Ctavpr Farrére and Pau Cuack. (“Hier et aujourd’hui.”) Paris: 

Flammarion, 1933. Pp. 128. Fr. 3.75. 

La battaglia dello Jutland, vista da un economista. By E. Corptno. Milan: Giuffré, 
1933. Pp. 384. L. 32. 

Skagerrak, die grisste Seeschlacht der Weltgeschichte. By Grorc von Hass. Leipzig: 
Koehler, 1933. Pp. 164. Rm. 2.85. 

Admiralsrebellion oder Matrosenrevolte? Der Flotteneinsatz in den letzten Tagen des Welt- 
kriegs. By Hans Kutscuer. (“Beitrige zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen 
Zeit und des Weltkriegs,” No. 19.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933. Pp. 130. Rm. 3. 

U-Boots-Maschinist Fritz Kasten. Das Frontbuch der deutschen Kriegsmarine. By Lup- 
wic Frerwaup. Munich: Lehmanns, 1933. Pp. 327. Rm. 4.20. 

U-Boote vor New-York. Die Kriegfahrt eines deutschen Unterseebootes nach Amerika. By 
Avo.tr BeckMANN. Stuttgart: Franckh, 1933. Pp. 54. Rm. 2.50. 

La guerre sous-marine. By Anno Sprnper. Vol. I, Les préliminaires. (“Collection des 
mémoires, études et documents pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.’’) 
Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 240. Fr. 25. 

Unser Seeheld Weddigen. Sein Leben und seine Taten. Vervollstandigt und berichtigt auf 
Grund eingehender Forschungen und genauer Unterlagen des Reichsmarineamts. By 
Orro WeppiceEn. Berlin: Drei Tiirme Verlag, 1933. Pp. 96. Rm. 1. 

U 21, liberatore dei Dardanelli. By O. Herstnc. Translated from the Czech by G. 
Popro. (“Collana della grande guerra.”’) Milan: Marangoni, 1933. Pp. 190. 

H. M. S. ——. By “‘Kuiaxon.” London: Rich & Cowan, 1933. Pp. 278. 2s. 6d. 

Dead reckoning. A story of our submarines. By “Kuaxon.” London: Rich & Cowan, 
1933. Pp. 265. 2s. 6d. 

La marina italiana in guerra, 1915-1918. By Nicota Morasito. Milan: Marangoni, 
1933. Pp. 396. L. 10. 

Spione durchbrechen die Front. By Acricota (ALEXANDER BAUERMEISTER). Berlin: 
Vorhut-Verlag O. Schlegel, 1933. Pp. 181. Rm. 3.25. 

Les dessous del espionnage francais. By Ropert Boucarp. Paris: R. Boucard, 1933. Fr.12. 

Bouddha contre Vintelligence service. By Maurice Laporrt. Paris: Nouvelle revue 
frangaise, 1933. Fr. 12. 


A biography of the notorious Trebitsch Lincoln, Anglican priest, M.P., British in- 
telligence agent, Buddhist high priest, and adviser to Hitler. 


Britain’s master spy: the adventures of Sidney Reilly. New York: Harper, 1933. $2.75. 
Memoirs of a spy. By Nicuoias SNowpvEN. New York: Scribner's, 1933. $2.75. 
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Prisoners and captives. By W. O’Sutttvan Moony. London: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 
306. 7s. 6d. 


The author was a civilian interned at Ruhleben, who because of an attempted escape 
was finally transferred to the camp at Havelberg. His descriptions of the latter place 
are of special importance. 


Feldgraue in Frankreichs Zuchthiiusern. By Fritz Isrtccer. Hamburg: Hanseat- 
ischer Verlag, 1933. Pp. 252. Rm. 3.80. 

Lord Riddell’s intimate diary of the Peace Conference and after: 1918-1923. London: 
Gollancz, 1933. Pp. 435. 18s. 

Vznik Hranié Slovenska. By Fepor Hovpex. Bratislava: Pridov, 1932. Pp. 412. Ké. 
52. 


Personal recollections of the struggle at the Peace Conference over the Slovak-Hun- 
garian boundary, and an account of the separation of the Slovaks from Hungary. 
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Oberésterreichs Vergangenheit im Rahmen der dsterreichischen Geschichte von der Urzeit bis 
zur Gegenwart in iibersichtlicher Darstellung. By Jonann Grouper. Linz: Press- 
verein, 1933. Pp. 200. 

Die Entwicklung Osterreich-Ungarns zur Grossmacht. By Huao Hantscu. Der Aufstieg 
Brandenburg-Preussens 1640 bis 1815. By Max Brausacu. (“Geschichte der fiih- 
renden Vilker,” Vol. XV.) Freiburg: Herder, 1933. Pp. 382. Rm. 8.50. 

Geschichte der Stadt Wien und ihrer Kultur. By Ricuarp Krauik. Vienna: Holzhausen, 
1933. Pp. 604. 

Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des Tiirkenjahres 1683 aus dem Lothringischen Hausarchiv. 
Edited by Ferpinanp Stuier. (“Mitteilungen des dsterreichischen Instituts fiir 
Geschichtsforschung,” Vol. XIII, Part I.) Innsbruck: Wagner, 1933. Pp. 138. 

Marco d’ Aviano, sein Werk und seine Zeit. Eine Festschrift zum 250. Jahrestag der 
Tiirkenbefreiung. Edited by Kart Jonannes Graver, Ernst Karu Winter, H. K. 
ZESSNER-SPITZENBERG. (“Osterreich, Religion und Kultur,” No. 3.) Vienna: Gsur, 
1933. Pp. 183. 

Das Wiener Schottenstift und das Tiirkenjahr 1683. By Gortrriep LitscHavER. Vi- 
enna: Verlag des Schottenstiftes, 1933. Pp. 45. 

Metternich. By F. Scuarrrer. (“Monographien zur Weltgeschichte,” Vol. XXXV.) 
Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing, 1933. Pp. 131. Rm. 4.50. 

Il duca di Reichstadt. By Orrokar JaANeTscHEeK. Translated from the Czech by 
Gruito Levi. Milan: Agnelli, 1933. Pp. 326. L. 10. 

Der Freiherr von Hiibner 1811-1892. By Friepricn EnGet-Janost. Innsbruck: Wag- 
ner, 1933. Pp. 230. Rm. 7.50. 

A caged bird. The romantic biography of Empress Elizabeth of Austria. By MAUREEN 
Femina (Mrs. Larry Rue). London: Selwyn & Blount, 1933. Pp. 255. 10s. 6d. 

Frangois Joseph et Madame Schratt. By Karu Tscuurrik. (“Collection historique.’’) 
Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 208. Fr. 18. 

Italia e Ungheria. Storia del regno d’Ungheria in relazione con la storia italiana. Le 
questioni ungheresi e alto adriatiche. By C. A. Ferrarto. Naples: Guida, 1933. Pp. 
$26. L. 10. 

Alexanderhausen 1833-1933 im Rahmen einer allgemeinen Geschichte der Banater Schwa- 
ben. By Nrxo.avus Hans Hockt. Arad: the author, 1933. Pp. 193. Lei 100. 
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Galgen und Henker im alten Pressburg. By Karu Benyovszky. Bratislava (Pressburg): 
Steiner, 1933. Pp. 55. Ké. 8. 

Mafie v rozmachu. By Jan HasSman. Prague: Orbis, 1933. Pp. 445. Ké. 56. 
A contribution to the history of the Czech revolutionary movement. 

Edouard Bene&, ou la renaissance d’un peuple. By Fritz Wert. Paris: Editions du 
Cavalier, 1933. Fr. 15. 

M. R. Stefénik. By Genera M. Janin. Prague: Orbis, 1932. Ké. 24. 


The minister of war in the Czechoslovak National Committee who was killed in an 
airplane accident when returning to his country in 1919. 


Spisy T. G. Masaryk [The collected letters of T. G. Masaryk]. Vol. ITI, Cesta demokra- 
cie, svazek proni (1918-1920) [The path of democracy]. Prague: Cin, 1933. Pp. 530. 


Cesta demokracie is a collection of President Masaryk’s parliamentary messages, let- 
ters, and impromptu addresses for the years 1918-20. As such, the book becomes an im- 
portant source for the immediate post-war history of the republic. Its pages are lavishly 
stocked with the political philosophy that made the conduct of Czech revolutionary 
propaganda so eminently successful. Unhappily, too, they are a memorial to numerous 
ideals which the new state had conceived for the adjustment of its own internal affairs 
and for the arrangement of its relationships with its neighbors. 
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Histoire du Berry et du Bourbonnais. By Marcet Marion. (“Les vieilles provinces de 
France.’’) Paris: Boivin, 1933. Fr. 20. 
La faute de Vabbé Auriol. By Pierre Boucnarpon. Paris: Nouvelle revue critique, 
1933. Fr. 12. 
The book deals with little-known incidents in French legal and political history, in- 


cluding the trial of the Abbé Auriol for the murder of two spinsters and an account of the 
life of Choiseul. 


Lofficialité archidiaconale de Paris aux XV-XVIe siécles. Sa composition et sa com- 
pétence criminelle. By L. Pommeray. Paris: Sirey, 1933. Pp. 616. Fr. 80. 

Claude de Seyssel. Ein Beitrag zur politischen Ideengeschichte des 16. Jahrhunderts. By 
Wera Rane Lewin. (“Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren 
Geschichte,” Vol. LXV.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1933. Pp. 151. Rm. 7.50. 

The historian of the reign of Louis XII. 

Les justices seigneuriales de la région parisienne de 1580 4 1789. By P. Lemercier. 
Paris: Domat-Montchrestien, 1933. Fr. 40. 

Paris en MDXCVIII. La corte de Enrique IV de Francia, vista por un espafiol coetdneo. 
By Dante. Bersano Escopar. Madrid: Artes graficas “Mateu,” 1932. Pp. 160. 
Pes. 25. 

Le maréchal Fabert. By Paut Renavupin. (“Temps et visages.”’) Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1933. Pp. 424. Fr. 20. 

Le Chevalier de Lorraine et la mort de Madame. By MartueE BassEnne. Paris: Plon, 
1933. Pp. 256. Fr. 5.75. 

Vie et mort des Camisards. By Luctenne Erco eg. Paris: Rieder, 1933. Pp. 218. Fr. 20. 

Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des revenus en France au 18¢ siécle. By C.—E. La- 
BROUSSE. 2 vols. (“Collection scientifique d’économie politique.) Paris: Dalloz, 
1933. Pp. 695. Fr. 100. 

Coup d’ wil sur deux figures curieuses de la vie parisienne au XV II Ime siécle. By C. Ver 
Heypen bE Lancey. Paris: Revue des Indépendants, 1933. Fr. 15. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau et le projet de constitution pour la Corse. Histoire des pourparlers 
de J.-J. Rousseau avec ses correspondants corses et des répercussions des ces pourparlers 
dans le monde des lettres. By Ernestine Depeckx-Héry. Philadelphia: French 
Printing and Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. 115. 
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Etudes sur la vie économique en Bretagne (1772-An III). By Henri Sée. (“Mémoires et 
documents,” Vol. I.) Paris: Leroux, 1933. Pp. 82. Fr. 15. 

French Revolution. Documents 1789-1794. Edited by J. M. Tuompson, fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, university lecturer in modern French history. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1933. Pp. 207. 8s. 6d. 

This collection of documents was published for the express purpose of preparing stu- 
dents for the French Revolution course in the Honour School of Modern History. It 
therefore makes no pretense to being more than a convenient short-cut to the original 
sources of the period. The decision to stop the course and the collection of documents at 
the moment of the law of 22 Prairial, the dependence upon the Histoire parlementaire of 
Buchez and Roux even to the point where some documents are partly quoted in their 
paraphrasing rather than in the original, and the omission of all reference to the assig- 
nats, the declaration of the republic, and some of the journées may call for comment, 
but, as a whole, the collection will prove a very useful one to even more serious students 
than Oxford undergraduates. 

La vie véritable du citoyen Jean Rossignol, vainqueur de la Bastille. By Victor Barru- 
CAND. Paris: Plon, 1933. Pp. 256. Fr. 5.75. 

Camille Desmoulins, a revolutionary study. By Piers Compton. London: Scholartis 
Press, 1933. Pp. 188. 5s. 

Men and women of the French Revolution. By J. Mitts Wuitnam. New York: Viking 
Press, 1933. Pp. 420. $3.75. 

Lafayette. A revolutionary gentleman. By MicHakrL DE LA Bepoyere. London: Cape. 
1933. Pp. $16. 12s. 

Marat. By Gtérarp Watrer. (“Les grands révolutionnaires.””) Paris: Michel, 1933. 
Pp. 448. Fr. 20. 

Beitriige zur Vorgeschichte des Sturzes Robespierres. By Lina Ontsaum. Bochum- 
Langendreer: Péppinghaus, 1933. Pp. 40. 

Monge, fondateur del’ Ecole polytechnique. By L. pp Launay. Paris: Pierre Roger, 1933. 
Pp. 280. Fr. 36. 

Prigioni di Francia sotto il terrore. By A. Saving. Translated by A. LocaTe.ut. Mi- 
lan: “Corbaccio,” 1933. Pp. 236. L. 5. 

L’ assistance dans le district de Bar pendant la Révolution. By Jean Dusots. (““Mémoires 
et documents,” Vol. III.) Paris: Leroux, 1933. Pp. 162. Fr. 27. 

Napoléon. By Jacques BatnviLue. 2 vols. (“Les maftres de l’histoire.”’) Paris: Plon, 
1933. Pp. 420+405. Fr. 50. 

Napoleone superstizioso. By G. Guattert. Florence: “Nemi,” 1933. Pp. 162. L. 6. 

The concordat of 1801. A study of the problem of nationalism in the relations of church and 
state. By Henry H. Watsu. (“Studies in history, economics and public law,” No. 
387.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 259. $3.50. 

Napoleon’s love story (Napoleon and Marie Walewska). By R. McNatr Witson. Lon- 
don: Davies, 1933. Pp. 267. 5s. 

Despite the title and a bold start, there is very little about love and Marie Walewska 
in this book. It is mostly about the Polish question. What little of the love motif that 
does enter is given much more prominence than it actually deserved, with the result 
that neither the love story nor the diplomatic situation receives critical consideration. 
For neither the one nor the other does the author rise above the level of his sources, and 
they are sometimes entirely inadequate. He believes, for example, that the evidence 
of Comte Walewska, Napoleon’s son, is ‘unequivocal’ (p. 251) testimony that his 
mother adored Napoleon for several years before he was born. Here also, as in Mr. Wil- 
son’s previous works, one finds International Money (sic) cast in the rdle of villain. A 
typical quotation will reveal the author’s style and method: 

“(Marie] was Poland divided and devoured by foreign enemies. She was France, 
torn in pieces, once by the factions and their financial backers. She was England even, 
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the jocund England which Money had marked down as its special prey. But more than 
that, she was humanity itself, the slave market where usury finds its victims. The Eng- 
lish children, lashed with “stout leather thongs” in the new factories where Money was 
gaining thirty, forty, fifty per cent., spoke to him with her voice; the French children, 
massacred by the Revolutionary factions, spoke also. In Marie’s presence his glory 
shone with a purer light as the excellent means of release; the march of his Grand Army 
assumed the nature of a crusade”’ [p. 68]. 

We are asked to believe that Marie’s love saved Napoleon from “the blasts of cynicism 
and contempt,” “the temptations of power and pride and self-sufficiency,” and the 
degradation of “confidence in a lucky star or in a cleverness to outwit opposition.” 
And this is just before Tilsit! 

L. G. 


I giorni dell’ Elba (1814-1815). By C. Giacnetti1. Milan: Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 302. 
L. 7. ' 

The ghost of Napoleon. By Lippett Hart. London: Faber & Faber, 1933. Pp. 199. 7s. 
6d. 

Supervivencia de Napoleén I en la guerra moderna. By Nicotds Benavipes Moro. 
Valladolid: Castellana, 1933. Pp. 180. Pes. 6. 

Souvenirs sur la Révolution, Empire et la Restauration. By GENERAL ComTE DE RocHe- 
cHouartT. Paris: Plon, 1933. Pp. 515. 


The first edition of these recollections was published in 1899. An English version, in 
reduced form, appeared in 1920. This new edition, made from a different manuscript, 
contains some new material—part of it of a rather risqué character—but little of first 
importance. The chief historical value of this edition over the first lies in its discussion 
of the attitude of various classes in France toward the restoration of the Bourbons, in its 
interesting details of the sojourn of Louis XVIII at Ghent in 1815, and finally in a vivid 
account of the execution of Marshal Ney. 

Freperick B. Artz 


Benjamin Constant et esprit européen. By A. Romigv. Paris: Domat-Montchrestien, 
1933. Fr. 15. 

La vieillesse de Chateaubriand. By Martn-JEANNE Durry. 2 vols. Paris: Le Divan, 
1933. 

French royalist doctrines since the Revolution. By CHarLotTtE TouzALIn Murer. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 326. $3.00. 

L’artillerie de terre en France pendant un siécle. By GENGRAL CHAuueat. Vol. I. Paris: 
Charles-Lavauzelle, 1933. Pp. 404. Fr. 50. 

The national workshops. A study in the French revolution of 1848. By Donato Cope 
McKay. (“Harvard historical studies,” Vol. XX XV.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 191. $2.50. 

Napoleon III: the modern emperor. By Ropert Sencourt. London: Benn, 1933. Pp. 
383. 21s. 

Napoleon IIT. By Grauam Brooks. (“Great lives.””) London: Duckworth; 1933. Pp. 
148. 2s. 

Les derniéres années de limpératrice Eugénie. By Octave Ausry. (‘Hier et aujour 
d@hui.”) Paris: Flammarion, 1933. Pp. 128. Fr. 3.75. 

Souvenirs dun ex-parlementaire (1914-1919). By Anistipe Jospert. Paris: Figuiére, 
1933. Pp. 288. 


GERMANY 


Alphabetisches Verzeichnis der Berufs- und Standesbezeichnungen vom ausgehenden Mit- 
telalter bis zur neueren Zeit. By ALBERT HarMMERLE. Munich: Mayr, 1933. Pp. 
261. Rm. 8. 

A Latin-German and German-Latin compendium. 
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Deutsche Geschichte, nationalsozialistisch gesehen. By Entcu Czecu-Jocuserc. Leipzig: 
“Das neue Deutschland,” 1988. Pp. 344. Rm. 3. 

Fiihrer und Volk. Die Geschichte der Deutschen und ihrer Reiche. By Karu SreGMar 
Baron von GAL&éra. Stuttgart: Heimat und Kultur Verlag, 1933. Pp. 512. Rm. 
27.50. 

Deutschland iiber alles! Vom Sinn und Werden der deutschen Volkshymne. By Hetnricu 
GERSTENBERG. (‘Schriften der deutschen Akademie,’’ No. 16.) Munich: Rein- 
hardt, 1933. Pp. 140. Rm. 2.40. 

Der vilkische Gedanke in Vergangenheit und Zukunft. By Max Rosert GersTENHAUER. 
Leipzig: Armanen-Verlag, 1933. Pp. 165. Rm. 3.40. 

Kampf um die deutsche Seele. Ein Buch vom zweitausendjahrigen Ringen um deutsche 
Geistesfreiheit. By HERMANN GRAEDENER. Ratibor: H. W. Pitsch, 1933. Pp. 142. 
Rm. 2.15. 

Der deutsche Mensch. 2 Jahrtausende deutscher Geschichte. By BoGistav VON SELCHOW. 
Leipzig: Koehler, 1933. Pp. 260. Rm. 3.80. 

Das Elsass. Wanderungen durch die Landesentwicklungs- und Geistesgeschichte. By 
Ricuarp Mertz. Vol. I, Von den Anfingen bis zum ausgehenden Mittelalter. 
(“Schriften der Elsass-Lothringer Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft,” Series A, Vol. 
XI.) Strassburg: Heitz, 1933. Pp. 233. Rm. 5. 

Das Ruhrgebiet im Wechselspiel von Land und Leuten, Wirtschaft, Technik und Politik. 
By Hans SpetHMann. Vol. I, Von der Vorrimerzeit bis zur Gestaltung eines Reviers in 
der Mitte des 18. Jahrhundert. Vol. II, Die Entwicklung zum Grossrevier seit Mitte des 
18. Jahrhundert. Berlin: Hobbing, 1933. Pp. 2524-423. Rm. 22.50. 

Durch zwei Jahrtausende saarlindischer V erkehrsgeschichte. By HERMANN JosePH BrcK- 
ER. Saarbriicken: Saarbriicker Druckerei und Verlag, 1933. Pp. 347. Rm. 5. 

Geschichte der Stadt Wittstock. By WitHetm Poururer. Berlin: Safari-Verlag, 1933. 
Pp. 375. Rm. 6. 

Die Hohenzollern. Tragik und Kénigtum. By Retnnoip Scunewenr. Leipzig: Hegner, 
1933. Pp. 311. Rn. 5.80. 

Martin Luther, oak of Saxony. By Epwin P. Bootn. New York: Round Table Press, 
1933. $2.50. 

Luther. By Epuarp Heycx. (“‘Monographien zur Weltgeschichte,” Vol. XXIX.) Leip- 
zig: Velhagen & Klasing, 1933. Pp. 120. Rm. 4.50. 

Martin Luther, Germany’s angry man. By Asram Lipsky. New York: Stokes, 1933. 
Pp. 305. $3.00. 

Luther und das Luthertum in threr weltgeschichtlichen Auswirkung. By WautHER Kou- 
LER. (“Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte,” Vol. CLV.) Leipzig: 
Heinsius, 1933. Pp. 134. Rm. 3.60. 

Der deutsche Bauernkrieg. By WitHeLM ZimmeRMANN. (“Das Bergland-Buch.”) Vi- 
enna: Deutsche Vereinsdruckerei, 1933. Pp. 763. 

Urkunden zur Geschichte des Bauernkrieges und der Wiedertiufer. By Hernricu Bon- 
MER. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 35. Rm. 1.40. 

Der Bauernkrieg im Fiirstbistum Halberstadt 1525. By HermMaNN GorBKE. Halberstadt: 
Beume, 1933. Pp. 84. Rm. 1.60. 

Das Amt Blieskastel nach dem Bericht des kurtrierischen Amtmannes Hans Sulger vom 
Jahre 1553. Edited by Wotraane Kr&mer. Saarbriicken: Saarbriicker Druckerei 
und Verlag, 1933. Pp. 133. Rm. 4. 

Die Geschichte der Deutschen Reichshofkanzlei von 1559-1806. By LotHar Gross. (“‘In- 
ventare des Wiener Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs,” Vol. I.) Vienna, 1933. Pp. 498. 
Sch. 50. 
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Staat, Verwaltung und Wirtschaft in Sachsen-Gotha unter Herzog Friedrich II. (1691- 
1732). Eine Studie zur Geschichte des Barockfiirstentums in Thiiringen. By Friep- 
rich Facrus. Gotha: Engelhardt-Reyher, 1933. Pp. 136. Rm. 2.75. 

Friedrich der Einzige. Ausgewdhlte Werke, Briefe, Gespriiche und Gedichte. Edited by 
Gustav Bertuoip Voz and Max KutscuMann. Berlin: Hobbing, 1933. Pp. $32. 
Rm. 8. 

Frederick II of Prussia. 

Seydlitz. By Kurt von Priesporrr. (“Die grossen preussichen Generale,” Vol. 1.) Ber- 
lin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1933. Pp. 166. Rm. 3.50. 

Friedrich der Grosse. (Friedrich II. Kinig von Preussen.) Politische Correspondenz. Ed- 
ited by the PreussiscHE AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN. New series, Vom Bayer- 
ischen Erbfolgekriege bis zum Tode Friedrichs des Grossen. Vol. XLIII, A pril—De- 
cember 1779. Edited by Gustav Bertuoip Vouz. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1933. 
Pp. 511. Rm. 82. 

Friderizianische Siedlungen rechts der Oder bis 1800. By HerBERtT SCHLENGER. Vol. I, 
Kreuzburg; Vol. 11, Oppeln; Vol. III, Pless. Breslau: F. Hirt, 1933. Pp. 183. Rm. 8. 

Drei Briider Carlowitz. Carl Adolf, Hans Georg und Anton von Carlowitz. Lebensbilder 
und Briefe aus dem Zeitalter der Romantil, der Freiheitskriege und der Verfassungs- 
kaémpfe (1770-1840). By Orro Epvarp Scumipt. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 
1938. Pp. 319. Rm. 6.80. 

Anton Josef Binterim (1779-1855) als Kirchenpolitiker und Gelehrter. By CorNEL 
Scuénia. Diisseldorf: Schwann, 1933. Pp. 504. Rm. 12. 

Kant und die Grasmiicke. Begebnisse und Legenden um Glaubensbriider und Wahrheit- 
sucher. By Hermann Harper. (“Auftakt zur nationalen Revolution,” Vol. XIII.) 
Leipzig: Adolf Klein, 1933. Pp. 112. Rm. 2.50. 

Goethes Briefwechsel mit Heinrich Meyer. Edited by Max Hecker. Vol. I, Juli 1788 bis 
Juni 1797; Vol. I, Juni 1797 bis December 1820; Vol. III, Januar 18, 1821 bis Marz 
1832; Vol. IV, Register zu Bande I-III. Weimer: Verlag der Goethe-Gesellschaft, 
1917-32. Pp. 460+572+264+4352. 

Wieland und Napoleon. (Bibliophile Festgabe zu Wielands 200. Geburtstag am 5. Sept. 
1933.) By Hans Wanv. Weimar: Duncker, 1933. Pp. 45. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Ernst Moritz Arndt, Karl vom Stein. Schriften zur Erweckung der 
deutschen Nation. Edited by Eomunp Kaver. Berlin: P. J. Pestergaard, 1933. Pp. 
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Die Stadt im Staate nach dem Steinischen Reformprogramm. By Rupvour Hernricu. Dres- 
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Bliicher. By Kant AuGust VARNHAGEN VON Ensgz. Berlin: Aretz, 1933. Pp. 348. Rm. 
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Hessen-Darmstadt und die katholische Kirche in der Zeit von 1803-1830. By Kurt 
Water. (“Quellen und Forschungen zur hessischen Geschichte,” No. 14.) Darm- 
stadt: Hessischer Verlag, 1933. Pp. 116. Rm. 4. 
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von 1806 bis 1825. Edited by Dr. Oskar Brzzet. Munich: Schick, 1933. Pp. 328. 
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Weimar: Béhlau, 1933. Pp. 207. Rm. 6. 
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By Emi Mester. Saarbriicken: Saarbriicker Druckerei und Verlag, 1933. Pp. 39. 
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nitz: Bergland-Gesellschaft, 1933. Pp. 77. Rm. 0.60. 

Graf Albert Pourtalés, ein preussisch-deutscher Staatsmann (1812-1861). Edited by AL- 
BERT VON Motus. Introduction and notes by Dr. HERMANN ONCKEN. Berlin: Pro- 
pylien-Verlag, 1933. Pp. 191. Rm. 5. 
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Die Elséssische Autonomistenpartei, 1871-1881. Ein Beitrag zur partei- und nationalpoli- 
tischen Entwicklung Elsass-Lothringens im ersten Jahrzehnte nach seiner Wiederanglie- 
derung an Deutschland mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Presse und der éffentlichen 
Meinung. By JoHANN Scunerper. (“Schriften des Wissenschaftlichen Instituts der 
Elsass-Lothringer im Reich an der Universitit Frankfurt,” New series, No. 9.) 
Frankfurt am Main: Elsass-Lothringen-Institut, 1933. Pp. 156. Rm. 4.50. 

Ein Heidelberger Bursch vor fiinfzig Jahren. Von deutschen Studenten, schleswig-holstein- 
ischer Juristeret und Soldatentum in Berlin im Bismarckschen Reich. By GEERT SEE- 
Linc. (“Schriftenreihe der Akademischen Mitteilungen,” Vol. IX.) Heidelberg 
Horning, 1933. Pp. 232. Rm. 5.80. 

Fiinfzig Jahre deutscher Kolonialgesellschaft, 1882-1932. Berlin: Deutsche Kolonialge- 
sellschaft, 1932. Pp. 116. 

Hermann von Wissmann. Der Mann des zwilffachen Verstandes. By OsKAR KarsTEDT, 
(“Deutschlands Kolonialhelden,” Vol. III.) Berlin: Stollberg, 1933. Pp. 246. Rm. 
1.80. 

Das Wesen der deutschen Einwanderung, Kolonisation und Siedlung in Brasilien. By 
Frreprich WILHELM Brepout. Paranda, Brazil: Deutsche Vereinigung fiir Evange- 
lisation und Volksmission, 1933. 
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zialismus. By Rupotr CrarmMer. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlag, 1933. Pp. 302. 
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Erinnerungen eines Soldaten 1853-1933. By GENERAL Karu von Erne. Leipzig: Koeh- 
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Walther Rathenau und das Problem des nordischen Menschen. Walther Rathenau und die 
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Revolution 1918. By H. von Kornicswa.p. Breslau: Korn, 1933. Pp. 228. Rm. 4.50. 

Handgranaten und rote Fahnen. Ein Tatsachenbericht aus dem Kampf gegen das rote Ber- 
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My battle. By Avotr Hitter. Abridged and translated by E. T.S. Duaspate. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1933. Pp. 297. $3.00. 


Although this famous book is primarily a post-war document, it is of considerable 
interest to the historian. Hitler, like Rudolf Sieghart (cf. Journal, V [1933], 255-56), 
went to Vienna to seek his fortune, but unlike the latter did not find the Habsburg capi- 
tal to his liking. On the contrary, Hitler learned there to despise parliamentary govern- 
ment, socialism, and Jewry. Disgusted by the weakness of the Austrian government 
and the inability of the German element to hold its own against the other races, he 
emigrated to Munich, where he was dazzled by the brilliance of Wilhelmian Germany. 
He claims to have foreseen that Germany would be ruined by the Austrian alliance, for 
he was convinced that the Dual Monarchy was doomed. Perhaps his most interesting 
statements are: “For many years the Social Democrats had been agitating for war 
against Russia in the most disgraceful fashion” and “The struggle of 1914 was not forced 
on the masses, good Heavens! but was passionately desired by the whole nation”’ (p. 69). 
During the war Hitler learned the lesson that “‘all propaganda should be popular and 
should adapt its intellectual level to the receptive ability of the least intellectual of those 
whom it is desired to address” (p. 76). British and American propaganda was “‘psycho- 
logically correct,” for it “prepared the individual soldier for the horrors of war and so 
helped to spare him disappointment” (p. 77). The revolution of 1918 was a profound 
shock to Hitler: “In vain all the oh and privations, in vain the starvation and 
thirst for many endless months, in vain the hours we spent doing our duty, gripped by 
the fear of death, and in vain the death of two millions of men” (p. 88). In the “‘hor- 
rible days and worse nights” that followed, his hatred arose against the originators of 
the revolution. So Herr Hitler “resolved to become a politician” (p. 89). The more 
violent sections of the original have been eliminated from the translation. 
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as well as by the sprightly, and sometimes lofty, style of the narrative. Persons of mid- 
dle age will recognize the fundamental accuracy of the picture in its amusing no less than 
in its tragic aspects. Mr. Sullivan insists—rightly—that American sentiment was over- 
whelmingly pro-Ally from the moment that the German armies entered Belgium, and 
discounts, though he does not neglect, the effect of British and French propaganda; Ger- 
man propaganda, even if it had been as effective as it was maladroit, had little chance 
against the well-nigh unanimous resentment at the treatment of Belgium. The diplo- 
matic bouts of the United States with the warring governments are but sparingly treat- 
ed, and the account of the Peace Conference is decidedly inadequate. But Mr. Sullivan 
has the greatest admiration for Woodrow Wilson’s power in the use of words, which he 
believes had as much to do with sapping German morale as our military effort. To ex- 
plain Wilson’s failure at Paris, after he had exhibited his powers in superb fashion during 
the negotiations preceding the Armistice, Mr. Sullivan offers the simple explanation, 
which is more plausible than many involved ones, that the president was utterly ex- 
hausted by the long strain and that his mental powers were impaired. Professional his- 
torians cannot write a book of this kind, but they should be grateful to Mr. Sullivan for 
recapturing the spirit of those momentous years and for collecting a vast quantity of 
material which might easily be overlooked. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States. 1918. Supplement 2. The 
World War. (‘‘Publications of the department of state,” No. 476.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1933. Pp. 862. $1.50. 

This Supplement completes the series of American papers relating to the war, and 
will be of interest chiefly to students of international law. The subjects treated include 
prisoners of war, enemy aliens, enemy property, trading with the enemy, alleged viola- 
tion of the laws of war, expatriation and repatriation, and the status in American ports 
of ships owned or registered by foreign governments and engaged in commerce. Sections 
are also devoted to the military-service conventions concluded between the United 
States and its associates providing for the conscription of the citizens or subjects of 
either of the contracting parties residing in the territory of the other, to the legal status 
of members of American forces in Europe and the marriage of American soldiers in 
France, and to various relief operations. Except in a few cases, the documents do not 
extend beyond the Armistice. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Historical material. By Lucy MayNarpD Satmon. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1933. Pp. 252. $2.50. 

This volume is an appropriate memorial to the author who was for many years a 
professor of history in Vassar College. Her memory is further emphasized by its publi- 
cation under the auspices of the Lucy Maynard Salmon Fund for Research, established 
in 1926. The first nine chapters would have formed part of a book on methods of his- 
torical research which the author left unfinished at the time of her death. The topics 
include the imponderable contributions to history made by nature, by human institu- 
tions, and by tradition, and then step forward to the more definite records of archaeol- 
ogy, language, literature, and monuments made by human hands. The treatment in 
each case follows principles about which there can be little dispute, yet the matter is 
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enlivened by many fresh examples which both illumine the topics and add to the reada- 
bility of the book. The constructive side of history writing is not reached in these chap- 
ters, but the descriptions of historical materials are both sound and interesting. The 
chapter entitled ““What is modern history?” points out the wide differences of opinion 
as to the date when this should begin and the inherent difficulties in settling the question 
because of the survival of habits, customs, and institutions which ruthlessly cross the 
lines thus set by the historians. One cannot understand modern civilization without 
consideration of things which in many instances have their roots in a far distant past. 
Under the headings “history in a back yard” and “Main street,” the author takes the 
opportunity to point out how many little things, which one might easily pass over, have 
their historical meanings. Street signs, stones in the pavements, kinds of business ad- 
vertised, carriages for transportation, and a host of other objects are found to have re- 
mote historical] connections, and provide entertaining materials for thought. In a paper 
originally prepared for the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 1909, the author describes the 
troubles of the Dutch West India Company in the management of its grant along the 
Hudson River. Her picture, based on the best authorities and materials, of the diffi- 
culties within and without, which prevented this great trading corporation from estab- 
lishing a feudal state in a distant region which none of its members had ever seen and 
which, nevertheless, had to be held in strict subordination to the orders of the home 
company, provides an excellent example of the technique which the historical narrator 
should employ. 
J. M. Vincent 

Déjepisectvi: jeho vigvoj v oblasti vzdélanosti zapadnt ve stredovéku a dobé nové [Historiog- 

raphy: its evolution in the sphere of western culture in the middle ages and the 

modern period]. By Joser Susta. Prague: Historicky Klub, 1933. Pp. 222. Ké. 40. 


Dr. Susta, an outstanding Czech historian of amazing productivity, has provided 
us with a treatment of the development of historiography within the entire sphere of 
the cultural evolution of Western Europe from the middle ages to the present time. 
He has limited himself, however, to the leading European nations, omitting, from lack 
of space, smaller nations, such as the Scandinavian, the Dutch, and the Hispanic; these, 
it must be noted, do not lack prominent historians and valuable historical productivity, 
but have, according to the author, only a limited influence on general trends. Ancient 
historiography and that of Eastern and Southeastern Europe has been entirely left 
out, as its foundations have closer relations with Byzantine than with western culture. 
The volume has no competitor of a serious nature in other European languages con- 
sidering its size, the periods covered, and the treatment, which is not only learned but 
also lively. The author has collected a vast store of new material, eliminated the 
superfluous, and has reincarnated in authoritative fashion the era he covers. The book 
is packed with names and facts, and has to be read slowly and carefully to be compre- 
hended fully. How much should have been included will be of course a controversial 
subject in any book of this kind. To the best knowledge of the reviewer, the volume has 
only one mistake: Balbin’s Christian name was Bohuslav and not Jan (pp. 97, 99). 
Three pages of splendid bibliographical notes conclude this valuable book. 

Josepu S. Roucek 
Mabillon. By Turerry Rurart. Maredsous: Abbaye; Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1933. 


Pp. 236. 

El cronista D. Pedro Lépez de Ayala y la historiografia portuguesa. By MARQUES DE 
Lozoya. Madrid: Tip. de Archivos, 1933. Pp. 48. 

The transition in English historical writing 1760-1830. By THomas Preston Pearpon. 
(“Studies in history, economics and public law,” No. 390.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 340. $4.50. 

G. C. L. Sismondi. Epistolario. Edited by Canto Pevuecrini. Vol. I, 1799-1814. Flo- 
rence: “La Nuova Italia,” 1933. Pp. 482. L. 26. 

Henry William Carless Davis, 1874-1928. A memoir by J. R. H. Weaver and a selection 
of his historical papers. Edited by J. R. H. Weaver and Austin Lane Pooue. Lon- 
don: Constable, 1933. Pp. 217. 10s. 6d. 
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